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TWENTY YEARS OF FRENCH PROGRESS. 


ages the extraordinary document in which M. Durvy 
proposes that, at the French Exhibition of 1867, all 
nations shall compete in the record of the progress which they 
have made during the last twenty years is exclusively the handi- 
work of the Emperor, no one who Sooins his character and tastes 
can doubt for an instant. The scheme is so grand, so vague, so 
utterly illusory, that it must be his ; and the old wonder revives 
how a man who, after many years of practical experience and 
of political leadership, can still indulge in such gorgeous fancies, 
has been able to hold his own in France so long. Nothing, 
however, in the way of brilliant unpractical suggestion that 
the Emperor can now do has the slightest effect on his political 
position. There are some men to whom everything is pardoned, 
and others to whom nothing is forgiven. In spite of*his 
occasional outbursts of rashness, Mr. Giapsrone is still looked 
on as the English statesman from whom most is to be hoped 
and ted. In spite of his frequent affectations of sobriety, 
prudence, and old-fashioned opinion, Mr. DisRarLi never 
overcomes the ineradicable distrust with which he has inspired 
his countrymen. The Emperor, who used once to hold a 
position like that of Mr. Disrar.t, now holds a position like 
that of Mr. GLapstone. This schem®vof a competitive report 
on intellectual, moral, and social progresadoes not seem half 
so absurd as it really is, simply because it is proposed 
by the Government of the Emperor. The competitors are 
to report on the advance in the mathematical and physical 
sciences which their respective countries have made, on the 
progress accomplished by the moral and physical sciences in 
their application to the necessities of society, and on the part 
fulfilled by literature in its effects on the general education of 
the country. As to the mathematical and physical sciences, 
there might, perhaps, be no great difficulty. It is only a very 
small section of a very small world that would be anxious to 
ascertain, or competent to pronounce, whether Frenchmen or 
Englishmen, during the last twenty years, have found out the 
most new beetles and worms, have gone into the profoundest 
depths of astronomical calculation, or have guessed most freely 
as to the secrets of time and space. But when we turn to 
morals and literature, honest Englishmen would be condemned 
to silence. The sort of persons who tie wet towels 
round their heads and eat dry toast till they have compiled 
folios of statistics, in order that they may be asked to a Court 
ball, and made Chevaliers of the Legion of Honour or 
Baronets, and have a right to talk modestly at home of the 
dear Queen or the dear Empress, would of course write any 
number of volumes on French or English progress. But no 
man with a sense of self-respect, and with the honourable 
sympathy which the world of letters in England feels 
for that in France, would think for a moment of pa- 
rading what we have done here when the best men 
in France dare not write a word of truth about their own 
country. It is: all very well for the Emperor, through 
his dummy, to announce to Europe that he has an equal 
solicitude for the interests of an infant school and for the 
highest speculations of abstract science. Perhaps he has. 
But he has a still greater solicitude that neither the education 
of infant schools nor the speculations of science shall imperil 
his Government. Morals and literature are, of all subjects, 
the most entertaining when the truth may be spoken about 
them, and the least entertaining when the truth may not be 
spoken about them; and if morals and literature are onl 
discussed so as to glorify a particular government, the salt is 
gone out of them, and they are fit for nothing but to be cast 
out and to be trodden under foot by the decorated penny-a- 
liners of a Court. 

It is true that the most honest inquirer would find much to 
admire in the progress which themoral and political scienceshave 
accomplished in their application to the necessities of French 
society. That is, some portions of political science have been 


apprehended in France during the last twenty years, and the 
moral and material effect has been good. In the first place, 
France has toa certain extent borrowed Free Trade from 
England; and France has set itself earnestly to develop its re- 
sources, and to grow rich. In both instances it has received from 
the Ewrrror its main impulse, and the Emperor deserves great 
credit for having been wiser and firmer than his subjects. Then, 
again, this development of material wealth has had man 
good effects. It turned the attention of men tow: 
industry, enterprise, and speculation, which increase the 
happiness of mankind far more than visions of Communism 
and the rebellions of the idle against the scheme of the Uni- 
verse. France, too, by communicating a portion of its energy 
to neighbouring nations, has done good to others, and has 
found the usual invigorating effects of doing good. The general 
wave of European opinion, too, which everywhere in the 
last twenty years has borne with it an increasing sense of 
the vital importance of religion, in spite of an increasing 
uncertainty as to the details of religion, has told in France 
as it has told in other countries, and men are more in- 
clined to take a religious view of their position in the world, 
and even perhaps of their political duties. It is hard to 
speak ‘with confidence of a foreign country; but if we 
throw aside, on the one hand, the silly recklessness and 
puerile arrogance of Parisian licentiousness, and, on the 
other hand, the babyish babblings of Ultramontane pietists, 
we see in the broad intervening layer of French society 
a growing sense of duty and honour, and that sort of solid 
attachment to a prosperous life here which vaguely strives to 
prolong itself into a kind of life hereafter that shall satisfy at once 
reasonable aspirations and a moderately scrupulous conscience. 
In the political world, too, France has doubtless gone forward. 
The Italian war and the September Convention have shown 
that France is at least under the government of a man who, 
whatever may be his faults, can feel for the misery of those 
who are denied by the overwhelming force of aliens that 
degree of national independence which is certainly among the 
necessities of society. So much the honest reporter might 
certainly say of modern France; but how is he to dwell on 
the other side of the picture? Have the political sciences, in 
their application to the necessities of society, nothing to say 
to the inspiration of terror, at critical moments, by wholesale 
barbarities, inflicted without inquiry alike on the innocent 
and the guilty? Have the moral sciences nothing to 
7 to the exercise of that stern pressure which made the 
inhabitants of Nice and the fellow-townsmen of Garisacpr 
unanimously pronounce that they were tired of being Italians, 
and longed to be Frenchmen? ‘The friends of the Emperor 
may say that these things are to be excused, because 
they were unavoidable, and did so much good; that, by 
shooting or exiling a few innocent men, he restored peace 
and confidence in the whole of France, and that, by appro- 
priating Nice and Savoy, he induced the French to put up 
with Italian freedom. Even if this is so, what a low 
degree of moral and political progress is indicated by such 
things being ere A man who, having done such things, 
shelters himself under the plea of necessity, may perhaps 
vaguely expect that society, looking to the good he has 
wrought as well as to the evil, should throw a veil over the 
past; but it is only in a country where force overpowers all 
honest judgment that he could dare to challenge the judgment 
of men as to his past career, and expect an unanimous pean of 
praise to be sung over the moral and political benefits he has 
secured for mankind. 

The task, however, which M. Durvy has imposed upon 
himself and those whom he has invited to assist him is, in 
another direction, even more difficult, extensive, and em- 
barrassing. For he has undertaken to record the part fulfilled 
by literature in its effects on the general education of the 
country. Literature, he says, is not for this purpose to be 
looked on merely as a noble amusement, but as elevating the 
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soul of the people. He congratulates himself on having 
secured the assistance of many eminent men to write his 
several reports for him ; and it is satisfactory to think that. 
there is an eminent man in France who is willing to 
record, for the benefit of mankind, what French literature has 
done for France, in what M. Durvy calls the period of Great 
Exhibitions—that is, since the beginning of the Empire. The 
eminent man will have to discharge a very curious and 
instructive duty. He will have to point out that literature, 
during this period; has done Something to elevate the soul of 
the French people; something to bewilder and mislead it; 
mich to degrade and enfeeble it. He will be able to point 
out that there have been men of honour, of courage, 
of high European reputation, like Tocqurvitte and M. pr 


MonraLemBert and the Duc pe and M. | 


LEMAIN, who, even in these evil times, have implored 
their countrymen to remember that there is something better 
in the world than anything which the Second Empire 
even affects to give them; who have made a_ protest, 
in the name of freedom and of the dignity of man, against the 
enervating and demoralizing influences of a reign of military 
force; and who have exhorted all men to have faith in Heaven 
and themselves, and to act and speak and think as if they really 
believed that the reign of social and political freedom, in which 
alone the intellect of nationscan find room to breathe, will some 
day return, The eminent reporter will then have to show 
that there has unhappily been much to mislead even in the 
writings of recent French authors who are conspicuous by 
their abilities or their station. He will have to point out that 
M. Tuters, in the concluding volumes of his history, has en- 
couraged the idolatry of an idol that he acknowledges was 


shattered because its name was associated with robbery and | 
wrong, and the intensity of short-sighted selfishness. He | 
will have to notice the perverse audacity with which, | 
more lately, a Roman general who imposed the peace | 
of despair on a chaotic society of debauched heathens, | 
enervated peoples, and alien slaves, has had that name of 
Messiah assigned to him which has hitherto been reserved | 
for the Comforter, the Redeemer, and the Saviour of man- 
kind. Lastly, he will have to show how French literature, 
cut off from its higher aims and diverted into pandering 
to the passions or fostering the pecularities of cliques, has 
under the Empire the bounds of former licentiousness, 
not in splendour of colouring, nor in subtlety of representa- 
tion, but simply in fanciful complications of minute depravity ; 
and in another direction has flooded provincial France with 
those infantine utterances of religious sentimentalism in promot- 
ing which Roman Catholicism shows itself at its worst. This is 
what the eminent man so fortunately secured by M. Durvy will 
have to do, and if he does it really well he has every reason to | 
expect that he will henceforth live at Cayenne. When we 
have to deal with the Emprror simply as a politician, we are 
not called upon to be for ever raking up his antecedents. We | 
may look at the place he actually holds in the political | 
world; and his services to Italy, the steadiness with | 
which he has clung to the English alliance, the firm- | 
ness with which he has confronted the commercial pre- 
judices of France, the disposition he has shown to play 
a large and generous part towards foreign nations—even 
at some risk to himself—quite entitle him to ask that 
Englishmen shall see in him a politician of whom they can 


| entire garrison of Thermopyle 


Eyre may know of the perpetration of crimes which he has 
forgotten to report to the CoLontaL SecreTaRY; but it is 
remarkable that the attack on the Court-house at St. Thomas 
appears to be the only act of negro violence which had been 
personally witnessed by any of the GoverNor’s informants. 
The numerous rebels who have been seized and hanged have 
not, in a single instance, offered resistance to their captors. “‘ No 
“ stand has ever been madeagainst the troops, and though we are 
not only in complete military occupation of, but have traversed 
“ with troops, all the disturbed districts, not a single casualty has 
“ befallen any of our soldiers or sailors, and they are all in good 
“ health.” All who have friends in the army or navy quartered 
in Jamaica will be glad to learn that, after an alarming and 
bloody civil war, officers and privates are, without one ex- 
ception, all in perfect health. A different class of feelings is 
suggested by the complacent statement that “ we have been 
“ singularly fortunate in capturing or shooting” (the Governor 
might have said “ capturing and shooting”) “a large number of 
“ the principal ringleaders in the rebellion, and many of whom 
“ were personally concerned in the atrocious butcheries on the 
“ 12th of October at the Morant Bay Court-house, or in the sub- 
“ sequent destruction of life and property further to the east- 
“ ward.” It may have been right to execute any prisoners 
who were concerned in the massacre at Morant Bay. If the 
rebellion extended further eastward, it must have extended 
into the sea. The Governor probably means to speak of 
disturbances eastward of St. Antonio, but he has evidently 
not been furnished with the name of a person or a place for 
the identification of the crimes which have been summarily 
punished with death. 

The St. Thomas Court-house was defended by a small body 
of volunteers, and it may be conjectured that the greater part 
of them were killed in the conflict; but, in this as in other 
cases, ProvipENce, as Mr. Grant Durr might say, has deprived 
Governor Eyre of the gift of articulate narration, “The 
“ entire Volunteer force (with the exception of a few who 
“ escaped), consisting of twenty-two officers and men, nobly 
“died at their posts, gallantly doing their duty.” If the 

ad died, with the exception of 
a few who escaped, posterity would never have been able to 
count the famous Three Hundred. Ifit is assumed that fifteen or 
eighteen volunteers were killed in action, the death of soldiers, 
even in contest with an overwhelming force, is not properly 
described as a massacre. Of the civilians, who also fought for 
their lives, nine were killed, and two afterwards died of their 
wounds. No woman or child was injured; and if any other 


_ loyal person has fallen in the rebellion, the Governor would 


have done well to allege the fact as an additional excuse for 
the wholesale executions which have avenged the outrage at 
St. Thomas. The sacrifice of nine or ten insurgents or 
rioters for each loyal victim indicates rather unreasoning 
panic than calm sternness in the administration of justice. It 
may or may not be true that “the whole colony has been on 
“a mine which required but a spark to ignite it”; and the 
Governor is probably justified in his belief that the 
insurrection might have spread through the island if the 
| first disturbances had not been vigorously repressed. Men, 
_ however, even when they have black faces, are not to be hung 
| for a metaphor, whether they are called mines or sparks. 
| There could be no objection to the despatch of troops and 
| ships of war to districts threatened with disturbance, but a 


speak in a friendly way. But he goes much too far when he | readiness to hang every suspected negro who is caught is no 
asks us to forego our sympathy with the intellect of France | proof of executive vigour. If there was a conspiracy, General 
that he has humiliated or crushed, and to affect to believe that Eyre has either not found the clue to the plot, or he has not 
the Second Empire has elevated the soul of the French people. | communicated his discovery to his superiors. As far as he 
iinet citelien | attempts to account for a feeling of disaffection, he seems in- 
_ capable of distinguishing between remote causes and deliberate 

THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA, | cy to sovaliian. Dr. UnpernILt, who promoted a 
OVERNOR EYRE’S report of the riot or insurrection in political agitation against the Government in the form of a 
Jamaica is not a satisfactory document. Much allowance | letter to Mr. CarpwELL, might have been culpable and invon- 

must be made for the hurry on f excitement of a responsible | siderate if he had appealed to the judgment of an ignorant 
officer who had been rapidly moving from place to place in population; but unless his letter to the Colonial Secretary 
discharge of his duty ; but the despatch is too much occupied | of Srate can be directly connected with the insurrection, it is 
with a recital of his own exploits, and it scarcely furnishes the | useless to complain of an act which was inconsistent neither 
faintest explanation of the nature or motives of the disturb- | with Imperial nor with Colonial law. When a Governor 
ances. The eneral statement that a serious and alarming | denounces the habitually seditious language of a hostile news- 
insurrection has been attended with great loss of life and | paper, he probably uses the obnoxious epithet in a vague and 
destruction of prpeey not borne out by the detailed report | popular sense. If the Watchman had advised the blacks 
of the proceedings. ere has indeed been abundance of not to rise in rebellion, Governor Eyre would not have waited for 
unnatural alarm, but the destruction of property is confined to an actual outbreak before he proceeded against the criminal 
the conflagration of the Court-house at Bt. Thomas, unless the journal. In all probability, the case for the local Government 
Governor relies on a vague report that on the 15th of October and subordinate authorities is stronger than any apology for 
the rebels “ were burning buildings and destroying property | their proceedings which can be collected from the official 
“ about twelve miles to the eastward of St. Antonio.” The | despatch; but an officer in Governor Errr’s position ought, 
loss of life on the side of the rebels far exceeds the number of pune other qualifications for high etiployment, to kiow how 


ir victimns. It is possible, and even probable, that General | to do hi justice. 
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One little incidental controversy is settled by the official 
statement that Mr. G. W. Gorpon, who has been hanged by 
sentence of court-martial, was a Baptist preacher. Sir 
Morton Pero’s assertion, that the alleged ringleader had pro- 
fessed himself a member of the Church of England, may be 
explained by a recent attempt of the local demagogue to re- 
tain the office of churchwarden. The man may have been 
mischievous in intention and in action, and it may be hoped, 
for the credit of colonial justice, that his definite and wilful 
complicity in the rebellion has been distinctly proved; but 
the extravagant injustice of the charge against Dr. UNDER- 
HILL throws a doubt on the justice of the sentence on 
Gorpon. The statement that he “was himself, through his 
“own misrepresentations and seditious language, the chief 
“cause and origin of the whole rebellion,” is insuffi- 
cient to warrant a conviction, even if it is literally true. 
If a rebellion had broken out in Ireland four-and-twenty 
years ago, it would certainly have been caused in by 
O’ConnELL’s inflammatory harangues ; and Mr. Bricut himself, 
who assuredly never intended to advise resistance to the law, 
has occasionally used language which might have stimulated 
hesitating malcontents into open insurrection; yet it would 
have been extravagantly unjust to treat a pop orator as 
the author of a crime which might be partly traced to his ex- 
citing rhetoric. If it is true that Mr. Gorpon had addressed 
printed seditious notices to the leaders of the rebellion, he 
may have merited his fate, although it might be difficult to 
justify the arbitrary proceeding by which he was made 
amenable to martial law; but it is at all events much to be 
wished that the Governor had enabled the Colonial Office and 
the English nation to judge of the reasons for the sentence of the 
Court. Civil and military functionaries who think they are 
standing on a mine sometimes entertain strange notions of the 
value of evidence. An eminent French Republican, still in exile, 
was convicted of a share in one of the insurrections of 1848 on 
the ground that his peculiar modes of thought and forms of 
expression were adopted by the rioters, who must, as it 
was inferred, have been in recent intercourse with their 
teacher and model. There is no use in partisan attempts to 
prove that the negroes have committed unparalleled atrocities, 
or that the white population has exacted bloodthirsty retribu- 
tion ; but it must be remembered that the Imperial Govern- 
ment is responsible for its colonial agents more directly than 
for the black population. 


The suspicion that a general outbreak may have been 
meditated derives some countenance from simultaneous dis- 
turbances which are reported from Hayti. It is even said 
that an English man-of-war has bombarded the Haytian 
capital of Port-au-Prince in revenge for an insult offered to 
the Consul. It is possible that the withdrawal of the Spaniards 
from the eastern portion of the island may have excited the 
black population of Hayti, and that the agitation may, as the 
GOVERNOR suggests, have extended to Jamaica. The eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the Southern States of America may 
also have been misrepresented as a triumph of the negroes 
over the whites, and the movement may have been partly 
national and partly religious. The Baptist preachers who have 
been arrested ap all to be coloured men, and it is not un- 
likely that they have modified the doctrines of their sect to suit 
the tastes and weaknesses of their congregations; especially as, 
according to Sir Morton Pero, they are not in full commu- 
nion with the more orthodox and civilized Baptists of England. 
Whatever may be the cause of the disturbances, it is necessary 
to repress violence by force, and possibly it may be expedient 
to suspend the representative Constitution. The inference 
that the negro race is irreclaimable and incapable of civiliza- 
tion is at least premature. Paut Boaie and his associates 
are not worse than Fenians; and few politicians would main- 
tain that the Irish, although they were three centuries ago 
more barbarous than the present population of Jamaica, were 
condemned to a perpetual alternative of slavery or of 
savage anarchy. Mr. Gorpon, whether he was a negro or 
a mulatto, showed that African blood is not inconsistent 
with occupations which, even when they are culpably 
pursued, belong essentially to civilized life. He was 
a man of education, a churchwarden, a member of the 
House of Assembly, a demagogue, and, as the court-martial 
held, a crafty conspirator. The Governor reports that 
“ the rebels are not the poor or the starving, but persons who 
“ are well off and well to do in the world, and better educated 
“than the lower class of negroes generally are.” It is not 
against a race which produces even insurgents of such a 
character that an indiscriminate crusade ought to be hastily 
preached. 


THE DEAD WEIGHT. 

wr Davoust was upon the march in Germany, and 

had reason to complain of “ disloyal ” acts on the part 
of the vil through which he passed, he did not trouble 
himself to discover the names of the offenders, but signified to 
the villagers that they must choose a certain proportion of 
their number to be shot on the following morning. The state 
of feeling among the larger portion of the members of Lord 
RussEtu’s Government at the nt moment must closely 
resemble that of the inhabitants of one of the villages visited 
with Davovst’s displeasure during the night of the fatal choice. 
To judge by the language of his organ, Mr. Bricut has taken 
a leaf out of the French Marshal’s book. The Ministry have 
deserted him basely, as he alleges, and even went so far as to 
harass him on the rear at the moment of his greatest embarrass- 
ment. But he does not lay the blame on any one in particular, 
and will not single out any special victim for slaughter. He 
signifies to the Government that, under a penalty which th 
understand perfectly well, a certain number must be sacrificed, 
for the purpose of substituting trustier men; and he leaves to 
them the agonies of the choice. It is a refinement of cruelty 
which even they have scarcely merited at his hands. It gives 
a piteous significance to the frequent announcements of 
Cabinet Councils which are all that reaches the public of 
Ministerial policy at present. Imagination may picture the 
feelings of some of the subordinate members of the Cabinet, as 
day after day is passed in discussing the question which of 
them is the most useless, and therefore the most meet for 
sacrifice. How all the sins of their official life must rise up 
reproachingly before them! How they must wince now under 
the recollection of the warnings which critical friends have 
given them, and which in the mss oe of their security they 
resented or despised! The retrospect floating before the mind 
of each of the possible victims, however various in its details, 
must nodoubt be equally painful. Sir Greyis wondering 
whether his colleagues have forgotten the garotters; TimoTuy 
Daty sits heavy on Mr. Vituiers’ soul; while SirCuantes Woop 
loses no opportunity of shouting in the ears of his colleagues, 
in order to persuade them, if he can, that his voice is really 
not quite so bad as Mr. Grant Durr makes out. Lord 
Srantey of AtperLEy and the Duke of Argyit have no 
political sins to reflect upon, for the whole period of their 
political existence has been too purely negative to offer even a 
defect for any detractor to lay hold of. They must feel 
that what chance they have lies in their obscurity ; for though 
no party could be said to be injured by their loss, yet no 
opponent or malcontent could be conciliated by the sacrifice of 
such wholly inoffensive ornaments. No wonder that Lord 
RusseLL and Mr. Giapstone are embarrassed by the variety 
and abundance of the selection offered to them, and that 
Cabinet Councils are multiplied. But every compassionate 
heart must feel that a term ought to be put to the miseries of 
those who at this moment can only be said to be officially half 
alive. It does seem hard that so many respectable old gentle- 
men, besides some young ones, should be in danger of bein 
turned out of comfortable offices for their country's g 
The only thing that can be said in extenuation of the proceed- 
ing is that they ought never to have been there. 

According to the teaching of the Christchurch censors, we 
ought in these cases to lay the blame, not on the men, but on 
the system. The system is certainly too bad for defence. It has 
arrived at that stage when every one acknowledges it to be 
indefensible; and therefore it will never be altered. That 
politicians should grow old, and in growing old should become 
slightly out of harmony with the wants of the existing genera- 
tion, is of course inevitable. But, in the case of Lord Paumer- 
sTON, the nation has shown that its gratitude for past services 
is sufficiently intense to enable it to put up without complaint 
with inconveniences arising from any accident of this kind. 
In the case of Lord RussEx1, its self-control is about to 
be put to a test still more searching. The present diffi- 
culty is not that we have to deal with one or two statesmen 
who have been eminent, but who are now worn out; it is 
that we have a group of Cabinet Ministers fastened u 
us who never should have been in a Cabinet at all, 
and who are only upheld by the imperious etiquette of party 
politics. , While they were comparatively young the oul wis 
less glaring, because it was always open to the charitable or 
the sanguine to predict for them some unlooked-for develop- 
ment in old age. Time has now made manifest the hopeless 
barrenness of their intellectual soil; but it would be an 
offence against every convention of party to relegate them 
now to private life. Once in the Cabinet always in the 
Cabinet is a rule which has few exceptions, and none in 
the case of men who happen to be i 
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connected. It seems to be our fate, and we cannot resist 
it. The House of Commons has no authority over 
the appointment of individual Ministers. It can object 
to the domination of a particular party, or even to the govern- 
ment of a particular Prime Minister. It may reject a policy, 
or censure an individual who has been guilty of gross mis- 
conduct. But it has no power to weed a Cabinet. Some 
cynic described the best possible form of Cabinet as that 
which consisted of a lion at the head of a dozen donkeys; and 
there is no doubt that such a Cabinet, if not effective, is likely 
to be stable. So long as the lion retains his character, 
the dozen donkeys are, in ordinary circumstances, wholly 
irremovable. Nothing but a crisis like the present, and the 
threats of a malcontent like Mr. Bricut, can shake the security 
of their vested right. As there is little chance of any complete 
riddance of these flies in amber, it becomes a question of some 
interest how they got there; and the more so, that neither 
political party is free from them. Recent events have given 
to the construction of Lord Dersy’s party only a speculative 
interest ; for no political prophet, however eccentric, ventures 
to predict that he is ever likely to be called again to power. 
But it is a remarkable circumstance that both parties should 
be simultaneously encumbered with a top hamper of dignified 
incapables, under which they can scarcely sail, and yet of 
which they cannot rid themselves, 

In both cases, these encumbrances appear to have been 
bequeathed from a period of embarrassment, the effects 
of which cannot be altogether shaken off when the pres- 
sure has passed away. A man who has raised himself 
from the ranks to a position of eminence is often burdened 
with some village heiress, whose small fortune was the first 
round on his ladder of success, but whose vulgarity and 
silliness become a serious misfortune when he has risen 
higher. Political parties have their vicissitudes, and in the 
ebb-tide of their fortunes form connections which afterwards 
are a standing reproach and difficulty. When the Whigs 
succeeded Sir Rosert Peex in 1846, they were a feeble folk, 
and were glad enough of Sir CuarLes Woop for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir Georcr Grey for a Home Secretary. 
But they were drawing a heavy bill upon futurity ; in exchange 
for that temporary assistance, Sir CuaRLes Woop and Sir GeorGe 
Grey have been fastened upon their shoulders ever since. 
The Conservatives, in similar or even greater distress, made 
a like acquisition of Lord Harpwicke and Lord Matmessury, 
in 1852. A party that has once burdened itself by a choice of 
this kind seems to be as unable to escape from the conse- 
quences of its indiscretion as a young Guardsman who has 
borrowed money of a Jew. There is a strange inflexibility 
about the internal constitution of English political parties 
which has hardly attracted the attention which it deserves 
from students of our institutions. The regulations under 
which the government of a party is managed, and the limits 
within which promotion is awarded, are informal and 
unwritten. No code exists that can be referred to on 
the subject. There is not even a recorded tradition to supply 
the place of definite rules. Nevertheless the regulations 
appear to be as inexorable as if they were embodied in an 
Act of Parliament. From three to four hundred members of 
the House of Commons, representing a vast amount of wealth 
and a huge political organization, will groan under the 
dominion of officers whom they do not respect, and whom, if 
the choice were given to them, they would never choose ; but 
they seem as helpless under the dispensation as the Prussians 
under Bismark, or the Tennesseans under Parson BrownLow. 


Probably the desire to rebel would be found in the breasts of | 


many, but they have not a notion how to do it. They have 
neither leader nor organization, and, except with the aid of 


some existing political cry, they would not know how to create | 


them. The strongest men of the party are bound by party 
etiquette to defend even their most incapable colleagues, and 
no official man can set party etiquette at nought without the 
permanent sacrifice of his political prospects. The rank and 
file can procure reform in the appointment of their officers only 
at the risk of divisions which would bring the domination of 
their party toa close. And it is more tolerable to submit to 
any amount of dead weight than to undergo the humiliations 
of Opposition. 


THE OPENING OF THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 


Niger opening address of Victor Emmanvet adds little to 
what was already known as to the difficulties or the 
policy of his Government. So long as the money-lenders of 
urope continue to treat Italy with coldness, the diplomatic 
courtesies of Saxony, Bavaria, and Spain are only of py | 
moment. It is edifying to learn that the Powers of No 


and South America are willing to be friendly, and that the 
new Emperor of Mexico and the new King of Iraty have 
fraternized with the natural fellow-feeling of two skaters 
who have begun together upon the ice. But, on all 
serious matters of interest, Italian affairs remain as before. 
The financial question seems, after deliberation, to have 
been left as unsolved, and perhaps as insoluble, as ever. The 
result of the speeches both of M. Setxa and of the Kine appears 
to be that no thorough reduction of the military establishment 
will be proposed by the present Ministry, though a show of 
concession may be made to the general opinion of Europe. The 
equally difficult and disagreeable remedy of turning adrift all 
Government employés who are not absolutely necessary has not 
been so much as suggested. The Minister must be a bold 
one—bolder even than Cavour—who would venture, at the 
present crisis, to convert into bitter enemies of the new régime 
a number of officials endowed with a thorough Italian appre- 
ciation of the luxury, in a Southern climate, of salaries paid 
regularly and cheaply earned. If neither the army nor the 
civil service is to be pinched; if Church property is to be 
so far respected as to be devoted, after conversion, to no more 
secular object than—at the furthest— education ; and 
if the Roruscuips still continue implacable, fresh tax- 
ation becomes the only resource. It is not im- 
probable that M. Sexza deliberately prefers the character 
of the proposer of an odious tax to the reputation of 
a man who wishes to disband Italian regiments or to 
dismiss patriots from a bureau. The nation may be equally 
averse to all three proposals, and a Finance Minister who 
knows that he is likely to be thrown must be pardoned for 
picking out for his inevitable tumble the softest and greenest 
place. It is necessary, says the Sacred text, that offences 
should come, but woe to him through whom they come. The 
proposal of any new tax, were it even a less objectionable one 
than that upon the grinding of corn, would doubtless be 
treated by the nation with the contumely with which con- 
vivial spirits are wont at an advanced hour to receive the 
suggestion of that most unsatisfactory of beverages—cold water. 
But the author of a scheme of disarmament would, in the 
eyes of a large mass of his fellow-countrymen, be simply held 
to be a traitor. M. Setta understands the distinction, and 
may be anxious so to fall from office as that he may 
under happier auspices be able some day to return. Imme- 
diate retrenchment in the direction indicated may perhaps 
be the course which sound prudence would dictate. The 
point is not, however, so clear as English journalists assume. 
It is true that at the present moment Austria scarcely can be 
said to menace the Italian frontier. But Italy has not yet 
emerged from troubled waters. Until Europe is secure from 
all danger of confusion and conflict, the infant Kingdom will 
not be safe against misfortune; nor is there a European 
statesman living who can calculate beforehand the con- 
sequences that might any day result from the premature 
death of Naroteon III. The evacuation of Rome is of itself 
an event to which any Italian Government may well look 
forward with anxiety. The King of Iraty and his Ministers 
only promise what Europe and France expect them to 
perform, when they assert that the Pore will be shaken in his 
chair by no foreign invasion or intrigue. The Roman Party of 
Action will probably endeavour to conduct themselves with 
equal patience and sobriety, but a drunken patriot or a profli- 
gate priest may any moment cause a conflagration the issue of 
which no human being can foresee. Perhaps, in spite of all 
this, Italy ought in wisdom to disarm. The one thing certain 
is that Italy does not think so. At open conflict with the 
Papacy, the object of permanent Austrian ill-will, dependent 
on the life and temper of a great monarch who overshadows 
Italy even while he defends her, distracted by brigandage and 
Bovurson intrigues in the south, and seriously threatened by 
an indefatigable revolutionary party within its borders, the 
Italian Monarchy cannot, without incurring the censure of its 
subjects, break up its troops. Its policy may therefore be 
mistaken ; but it is not unlikely that, under similar circum- 
stances, Englishmen might themselves fall into a similar error. 

Yet it is obvious that such a state of affairs cannot last. No 
country could bear so disproportionate a sacrifice except for a 
short time, and with supreme effort. After allowing for a stand- 
ing army of one hundred thousand men, Italy is withdrawing 
from reproductive employment, at the smallest computation, a 
human treasure of two hundred and fifty thousand able-bodied 
men. ‘This industrial wealth is vainly spent in marchings to 
and fro, in repressing brigands who never ought to exist, and 
in guarding against contingencies that ought to be impossible. 
It is taken away from the wealth of a newly-organized nation, 
which stands in need of all its available industry. There 
must be a limit to this, and the natural limit ought 
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to be the settlement of the Roman question. The wrongs 
of the Venetians will always find an echo in Italian hearts, 
but Venice may safely be left to time, to the sympathetic 
opinion. of Europe, and to Austria’s own growing sense of her 
necessities and interests. So long as the Roman difficulty 
survives, so long will the interests of Italy and France diverge, 
and so long is it reasonable that Italy should assume towards 
all Europe an attitude of mistrust. It might not be impos- 
sible, were this delicate matter settled, for England and 
France together to guarantee to Italy the integrity of her 
present possessions, provided she refrained from all aggres- 
sion on her neighbours, Guarantees of the kind are, as a rule, 
most undesirable, and have come of late years to be dis- 
credited; but this country is not lightly interested in the 
success of the Italian experiment. While Italian discussions 
are still coloured by Catholic considerations, England indeed, 
from a feeling of courtesy to France and justice to the Catholic 
Powers, is compelled to abstain from all appearance of impru- 
dent intervention. The destinies of the Italian Kingdom, 
should it become permanent, may be a matter of speculation. 
The Latin race, about which Napoteon III. dreams, and 
about which Victor Esmanve. this week has begun to 
chatter, is supposed, by some of its champions, to be en- 
trusted with the high mission of keeping alive the 
political influence of Catholicism against the unorthodox 
advances of Protestantism and Northern Europe. Even 
M. Cuevaier, catching the paradoxical tone of 
his Imperial master, seriously discusses the Latin nations 
from this elevated point of view. Naporzon III. supposes a 
vitality in political Catholicism which seems to us to be passing 
away from it fast, and which French progress and Italian 
progress are tending silently and surely to destroy. It is all 
but certain that neither Italy nor France will ever again 
make the interest of the Papacy the basis of a Southern 
league. To political Europe the Papacy and Sr. Perer’s 
Chair may be what, in the days of the j Smee Empire, the 
Senate and the Roman Populus were to the crowds 
that had forgotten the lessons of the Republic, but were 
proud of her antiquities—splendid shadows of a 
“nunquam obscura nomina etiam si adumbrarentur.” But 
the contingent danger of strengthening the Latin race 
will scarcely blind the eyes of future English statesmen 
to the advantage of having a free and strong Italian 
nation upon the shores of the Mediterranean. Austria could 
never again, except in the event of a general conflagration, 
be allowed by liberal Europe or even by liberal England to 
make an unprovoked attempt upon the integrity of the Italian 
Kingdom. The dangers presented by the Roman question, on 
the other hand, are not purely external, nor would a more 
complete confidence in the French Emprrok enable Italy to 
dispense with reliance on her own arms. In the first place, 
her own independence will not be the less respected by 
her powerful patron for being fortified by a large fleet and a 
well-organized land army. In the second place, it must not 
be forgotten that the Italian, Government is sailing between 
Scylla and Charybdis. A policy which will command the 
satisfaction of France excites, in the same exact proportion, the 
fury of the extreme friends of M. Mazzini and republicanism. 
if General GaRIBALDI were seized with the divine and disas- 
trous idea of sailing for Civita Vecchia upon the day that the 
last French transport had weighed anchor, all the Peninsula 
would be in a blaze, and Victor EmmanveEL might conceivably 
have to choose between defiance to the French, which would 
involve ruin, or defiance to the revolution, which would involve 
abdication. Englishmen who remember this will judge with 
no excessive severity the fault, if it be a fault, of maintaining 
an exaggerated armament. 


' Reconciliation with Rome still seems at best a distant 
prospect. The King of Iraty could not have more clearly 
intimated the intention of his Government to proceed in the 
path which has been chalked out for them by the growing 
convictions of all educated Italians. He has, indeed, pro- 
nounced the ominous word—which will be heard with sacred 
displeasure at the Vatican—of separation between Church and 
State. The Roman Catholic religion in the two greatest of 
the Latin nations will thus have been compelled to descend 
from the proud position of ‘dominant religion” in the State. 
While this work of reconstruction is proceeding, it is in vain 
to expect graciousness from the Vatican. Before many years 
are over, a similar process of secularization must take place in 
Rome itself. Isolated from all the rest of the peninsula, 
the Roman might have acquiesced in priestly government, but 
with the waves of religious liberty rolling up to the very walls 
of Rome, priestcraft and religious domination stand but a poor 


chance inside. The growth of industrial occupations in Italy | 


must Jead to some result. Hitherto at Rome a priest, a canon, 
and a cardinal, have been regarded as types of successful 
idleness, holy drones to whom the municipality plays the part 
of humble bees; and in the spirit of Bomeau’s verse, 
Roman has ceased to look for merit or industry from the 
dignitaries of the Church : 


Est-ce pour travailler que vous étes prélat ? 


Whatever the fortunes of the Papacy, it will have hereafter to 
deal, within the walls of Rome, with an unconquerable spirit 
that has been fed by events that have taken place without ; 
and will not easily recover from the fiat of separation 
between State and Church, to which King and Government 
have this week once more solemnly pledged themselves. 


SPAIN AND CHILI. 


tte» quarrel between Spain and Chili seems to be so 
entirely one-sided that English merchants incommoded 
by the blockade are justified in expressing indignation as well 
as annoyance. The memorial to Lord CLarEnpon which was 
adopted by the Liverpool meeting properly called the atten- 
tion of the Foreign Secretary to the duty of using all diplomatic 
and administrative measures within his power for the protec- 
tion of English trade; and it is understood that the Govern- 
ment has forwarded to Madrid some remonstrance or protest 
against the strong proceedings of the Spanish Admiral. It 
will be satisfactory to receive confirmation of a rumour that 
Spain is willing to accept the mediation of neutral Powers ; 
but in any case it is to be hoped that the communication is so 
framed as not to pledge England, in case of failure, to any 
hasty measure. It may be admitted that the oppression 
of the weak by the strong becomes especially intolerable 
when it happens to inflict serious inconvenience on those 
who are stronger still. It would be bad enough that 
France or the United States should blockade the ports of 
a small and unoffending Power; but who is Spain, that 
she should threaten and tyrannize, and perhaps even meditate 
territorial conquest? Ingenuous bondholders, with cha- 
racteristic indifference to public policy, already argue, in 
letters to the Times, that if Valparaiso is bombarded because 
Chili refuses to pay a few thousand pounds to Spain, 
some warlike demonstration nearer home might, with equal 
justice, raise the market value of the Spanish Passive Debt. 
More responsible politicians hint that the great maritime 
Powers may perhaps interfere with the intended blockade ; 
and the American Government is more particularly in- 
vited to maintain the independence of the Continent, 
and to vindicate those neutral rights which it has 
lately been endeavouring to restrict within the narrowest 
limits. It is certainly not desirable that Englishmen should, 
even under provocation, tuitously sanction the claims 
which are involved in the so-called Monror doctrine. 
Prudent statesmen have no practical objection to the in- 
evitable extension of the influence of the great Republic over 
the vast regions of South America, but it is unnec 

for European Governments to preclude themselves beforehand 
from remonstrance or interference with future pretensions of 
the United States. A joint intervention, or peremptory offer 
of mediation, on the part of England, France, and America 
might also tend to establish an inconvenient precedent. 
Instances have been known of English embargoes and block- 
ades which were in the highest degree distasteful to foreign 
Governments. The demands which are urged by Admiral 
Paresa can scarcely be absurder than the claims of Don 
Pacifico, and scarcely a month has elapsed since diplomatic 
relations have been restored, after a rupture, between England 
and Brazil. Spain is less powerful than England, and it may 
be hoped that Lord Russet, and Lord CLARENDON are more 
scrupulous than Marshal O’DonnELL; but the expediency of 
occasionally profiting by superior force in dealings with petty 
States may as well remain an open question. 

It is difficult to conjecture the motive of the Spanish 
Government for engaging in hostilities with Chili. The earlier 
quarrel with Peru at least furnished an opportunity of seizing 
the valuable guano mines of the Chincha Islands; but the 
mainland territory of Chili would be difficult to conquer, and 
impossible to hold. The bombardment of two or three open 
towns on the coast might do great harm to the inhabitants, 
but to the invading Government and its forces it would at 
most afford a barren pleasure. A blockade is likely to be 
ineffectual in compelling submission, because the Chilians must 
know that it is quite as obnoxious to their foreign customers 
as to themselves. The copper-smelters of Swansea are not 
less concerned than the mineral proprietors of Chili in the free 
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transit of the ore. It may be hoped that the English Govern- 
ment will respect belligerent rights, notwithstanding any 
opinion which it may form on the justice of the original dis- 
pute ; but if the obstruction continues, blockade-runners will 
soon contrive to ply a profitable trade. The Spanish Admiral 
commands only a small squadron of vessels of war, and 
he is several thousands of miles from the nearest port of his 
own country. One of his pretexts of quarrel is founded 
on the refusal of the Chilian Government to allow the 
Spanish squadron to take in coals for the purpose of 
carrying on hostilities with Peru; but the difficulty will 
recur in @ more aggravated form if the war with Chili 
continues. The coast-line of the Republic extends from the 
southern extremity of the. Continent for fourteen or fifteen 
degrees, and the Peruvian territory, reaching from the frontier 
of Chili far within the Tropics, will scarcely be available to 
the Spaniards. Since the conclusion of peace with Spain, 
Peru has indulged, as usual, in the South American amuse- 
ment of a civil war; but as there is no principle involved in 
the squabble, the people will unanimously sympathize with 
the neighbours who share their own recent fate. Chili has 
always been the most respectable of the emancipated Spanish 
colonies. The long and narrow strip of country between the 
Andes and the Pacific is comparatively favourable to Euro- 
pean constitutions, and consequently the Creoles are but 
slightly contaminated by a mixture of Indian blood. The 
resident foreign traders exercise considerable social influence, 
and the extravagant superstition which disgraces Spanish 
America is in Chili confined principally to priests and 
women. In those remote countries it is a proof of superior 
wisdom and virtue to abstain, as the Chilians have abstained, 
from incessant revolutions. The New World which Mr. Can- 
wiNnG fancied that he had called into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old is less a caricature of its prototype in Chili 
than in its other provinces. 
' The foreign policy of Spain has for several years been 
affected by a morbid impatience in calling the attention 
of the world to the growing prosperity of the king- 
dom. Although the finances are embarrassed, and notwith- 
standing the dangers which threaten the Crown itself, Spain 
has, in the last twenty years, advanced in population and 
material resources more rapidly than any other European 
country. The taxes of twenty years ago now produce a 
revenue increased by one half, and no perversity of legislation 
seems capable of counteracting the beneficent effects of internal 
peace. The inheritors of a famous history, interrupted by a 
century and a half of profound degradation, are not unnaturall 
r to resume their place in the councils of the worl 
Marshal O’Donnext, who has generally been considered the 
ablest of Spanish statesmen, undertook the war with Morocco 
for the obvious purpose of testing and exhibiting the effi- 
ciency of the army. ‘The enterprise was moderately 
successful as r ed both its professed and its inci- 
dental objects, and, after a short interval, it was followed 
by the joint enterprise of Spain, England, and France 
for the restoration of order in Mexico. Vague hopes were 
entertained of the restoration of a Spanish throne in the 
revolted colony; and when General Prix refused to co-operate 
with France in the conquest of Mexico, his prudence was but 
faintly approved by his own Government. Marshal O’DonNELL 
then turned his attention to the mulatto Republic of San 
Domingo, which might be thought to desire Spanish protection 
against the black barbarians of Hayti. A President and a few 
officers were easily purchased, and the Spanish Government 
‘was invited to resume its authority in the colony ; but ludi- 
crous maladministration, both of lay and of clerical affairs, 
soon ended in a revolt against the intruders. Marshal 
Narvarz, having succeeded O’DonneLt in office, had the 
good sense, notwithstanding the opposition of his predecessor, 
to withdraw from the troublesome and inglorious possession ; 
and about the same time he terminated the Peruvian war, 
which had been wantonly undertaken by a Spanish Admiral on 
ambiguous pretences, compounded of ancient claims of sove- 
reignty and of trivial grievances. It appears that Marshal 
O’DoxNELL, on his return to power, has resumed his former 
policy of dictation and interference. He may perhaps wish to 
divert the minds of his countrymen from the causes of dis- 
satisfaction which are now said to menace, not only the 
Government, but the dynasty. It may be admitted that 
almost any foreign war would be less disastrous to Spain than 
the revival of civil commotions; nevertheless it is dangerous 
to meddle with the South American Republics. 


The citizens of the United States, during the South 
American war of liberation, naturally felt a strong interest in 
the attempt of the Spanish colonies to follow their own 
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example; and, though the Government of Washington deco- 
rously delayed recognition, the waters of the Spanish Main 
swarmed with the Alabamas of the time, issuing from the ports 
of the Union to aid the cause of the revolted provinces. With 
fourfold power, and with largely increased claims to the 
deference of foreign States, the American Government is not 
likely to tolerate any attempt to restore Spanish dominion 
on the continent. The occupation of San Domingo and the 
quarrel with Peru were undertaken, like the French expedi- 
tion to Mexico, while the United States were occupied with 
civil war; but the blockade of the Chilian ports is less op- 
portunely timed, and it is not impossible that, if persisted in, 
it may cause a serious misunderstanding. The Government of 
the United States at present meditates no aggressive enterprise, 
but in a war with Spain it would at any time have the 
prospect of securing an acquisition which has long been 
coveted by at least one section of American politicians. 
Ambition and philan would be gratified by the con- 
quest of Cuba, and by the emancipation of the slaves; and it 
would not be difficult to convince the American people that 
the exclusion of Spain from the islands of the Mexican Gulf 
was a just retribution for vexatious interference in Chili, and 
the best security against the repetition of similar attempts. 
It is possible that Admiral Pargsa may have exceeded his 
orders, and it is, in any case, in the power of his Government 
to disavow his acts of violence. The Spanish Minister in Chili 
had already accepted satisfaction for the supposed wrongs 
offered to Spain, and in a matter of etiquette an authorized 
representative ought to be allowed to bind his principal by his 
arrangements. If it is thought desirable to occupy the Spanish 
forces and to amuse the public mind, Marshal O’DonneL had 
better contrive a new Moorish war than meddle with the 
South American States. 


A MARITIME CONGRESS. 


HE last accounts from America suggest that v: bab 
T the discussion between England and the United | Sees 
may simply die away, because neither can convince the 
other, and may leave behind it on the other side of the 
Atlantic a feeling of bitterness and a sense of injury which 
will be very much to be regretted. That the Government 
or the people of the United States will go to war about. 
the Alabama claims is in the highest degree unlikely; but 
the impression, it is to be feared, may prevail that England 
did not do her duty in the matter, and instead of own- 
ing this and expressing t, justified herself, and was 
too proud to be penitent. e Americans will not wish to 
make war on England for letting the Alabama escape; but 
they will wait with eager expectation for the day of retri- ~ 
bution, when England shall be engaged in a war while the 
United States are neutral, and then avenging Alabamas will 
be suffered to escape from American ports, and be let loose on 
our mercantile marine. It will not be fair on us that this 
should be done, for, as we subsequently adopted much more 
rigorous precautions against the issue of cruisers than we took 
in the case of the Alabama, it is hard that we should not have 
the benefit of our right-doing, and be judged by the many 
instances where our vigilance was unim ble, rather than 
by the one case where, if judged by the standard of our own 
later acts, we were in spme slight measure remiss. Nor would 
the Americans judge us in the least harshly if we would but 
own that we were in fault with regard to the Alabama. But 
technically we were right, even in this instance; and it is 
difficult, when we were right, to own that we were wrong, 
although, perhaps, we should do no harm by stating, a little 
more plainly than Lord Russet has done, that in this case we 
acted on the rule which the American Government had laid 
down, that legal evidence sufficient to convict must be pro- 
vided before a vessel could be detained, but that, as this was 
found insufficient, we laid down a new rule. It is highly 
undesirable that the matter should simply end in our 
seeming to uphold the rule on which we acted in the case of 
the Alabama. If conclusive legal evidence is to be offered by 
the agents of the English Government before cruisers in- 
tended to act against us are detained in American ports, 
every sea will swarm with Yankee Alabamas. When the 
American Government finds that we will not refer the 
Alabama case to the proposed Commission, it may very pro- 
bably decline any further discussion, merely reasserting and 
reserving its claim for an indemnity for the losses which 
the Alabama inflicted. Our in that event, of 
getting some general rules laid down that would be fair 
both to belligerents and neutrals, would be in trying to 
get a Congress of the maritime nations to examine into 
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and decide on the whole subject. There would be 


- gome difficulty in getting such a Congress to meet; and 


it is to be feared that the Congress, from the inherent in- 
tricacies of the question, would find it hard to come to a 
decision ; but still it is of such paramount importance that 
another great war should not break out before we have a clear 
notion as to what we can ask as belligerents, or what we ought 
to do as. neutrals, that it is worth while to examine what a 
Maritime Congress could do if it were called together. 
The Congress might, in the first instance, lay down that it 
is the duty of a neutral to detain a suspected vessel when 
there is a reasonable presumption that further evidence against 
the ship is procurable, and that this evidence will suffice for 
a condemnation. It will be necessary that the agents of the 
belligerent against whom the vessel is supposed to be going 
to act should collect this evidence, for otherwise the belligerent 
would have no means of calling the neutral to account if the 
neutral failed in his duty. The mode of discharging this 
lduty, whether by directions to police, statutes forbidding 
and punishing the offence, heavy bonds exacted from ship- 
builders, or other similar means, must be left to the neutral 
himself; and if the neutral does not do his duty he must be 
punished, either by war being declared against him, or by his 
being called on to express sorrow and regret, or else by his 
being made to pay asum of money asva fine for his negligence. 
But it is not in this direction that the labours of the Cong ress 
would be most effective. Each nation must determine for 
itself how it will prevent an intended cruiser from getting 
\to sea; but after it has once got to sea, are the duties 
and powers of the neutral at an end? And this is the 
main question which the Congress would be called on to 
determine. At present it is, under the customary law of 
nations, taken for granted that the powers and duties:of the 
neutral are over, if not directly the vessel has got to sea, at 
least as soon as she has received her commission from a belli- 
gerent, and become a part of that belligerent’s naval force. We 
have always said that we could not be answerable for what our 
eountrymen did when out of our jurisdiction. We have no 
means of compelling a belligerent vessel not to use the rights 
of a belligerent, nor have we any business to interfere with a 
lawfully commissioned vessel that is engaged in carrying on 
the ordinary operations of war. A neutral might, indeed, 
refuse to recognise the commission given to a vessel that had 
infringed the municipal law of the neutral, but the neutral 
could not safely pronounce its decision on the validity of a 
commission while the vessel was on the high seas. For, if 
it undertook to do this, it would then have the duty cast 
on it of doing it; and a neutral camnot accept so onerous 
a charge as that of scouring the seas in pursuit of vessels 
that some one alleges to have escaped improperly from 
the ports of the neutral. Most neutrals would have no 
means of di ing this duty, and those great maritime 
States that could discharge it would be forced to divert their 
navies from the proper purposes which these navies were 
intended to fulfil, and would be practically called on to make 
war ; for it is impossible that, if a British fleet were sent out to 
find, capture, and bring to England a vessel that bore, how- 
ever wrongfully, a French commission, we could remain at 
with France. It is a very different thing, however, 
when the delinquent vessel chooses to return into the ports 
of the neutral. At present it is held that the commission 
of a belligerent cures antecedent faults, and that one nation 
cannot exercise control over the men-of-war of another. But 
a Maritime Congress might easily alter this rule if it thought 
roper. It might be laid down that the neutral should be at 
iberty to seize such vessels in his ports; and if he could seize 
them he certainly must do so, for the notion that a neutral is 
the judge of the success with which he carries out his neutrality 
is really illusory, since the belligerent is also the judge when 
the particular kind of neutrality adopted by the neutral is 
tantamount to hostility. If it should be thought to be too 
much like an act of war to seize on vessels of war actu- 
ally engaged perhaps in combined operations with other vessels 
of the belligerent, it might yet be open to the neutral to 
refuse them shelter, to refuse them coals, stores, and an 
opportunity of refitting. The only difficulty worth considering, 
as to this exercise of the rights of a neutral, is the difficulty of 
getting evidence. How is evidence to be produced in neutral 
ports sufficient to warrant this attitude of suspicion, and this 
threat of punishment, towards a vessel of a belligerent? In 
English colonies, for example, there could scarcely be any 
evidence forthcoming which would warrant a Colonial 
Governor in seizing a ship, or in refusing her entrance into a 
port, unless distinct instructions had been sent from home 
directing him to behave in a particular way towards a ship 


mentioned by name. But it would take a long time before 
these instructions could reach distant colonies, and as the 
name of the ship would of course be altered, the Colonial 
Governor would run a great risk in deciding that a man-of- 
war bearing one name had really been a merchant vessel 
bearing another name. 


It is also to be observed that, even if the representatives of 
a neutral Power in the most distant parts of the world could be 
kept so well informed of whatever the Home Government 
considered true or probable as to detain vessels, or to 
refuse them admittance, this would only check the 
career of such vessels in a v minute degree. If 
all English ports had been cl to the Alabama, she 
could still have gone into French or Spanish or Dutch ports. 
A Maritime Congress might, indeed, determine that a vessel 
thus excluded from the ports of one neutral country should 
also be excluded from the ports of all other neutral countries. 
But the practical difficulties attending the enforcement of this 
rule would be most serious. In the first place, notice of the 
fucts must be communicated to every neutral, and the belli- 
gerent who conceived himself to be injured must prove 
his case in the territory of every neutral into whose ports 
the suspected vessel might try to enter. The probability, 
therefore, is that a vessel which had escaped in contravention 
of the laws of a neutral country would have so fair a chance of 
being fora time received with the usual hospitality in the dis- 
tant ports of that country, and in the ports of other neutrals, that 
it would answer perfectly well to start her, and try how long 
she could be kept afloat. The only means of preventing the 
issue of such vessels that remains for the consideration of a 
Maritime Congress— and probably the most efficacious 
of all—is that of remonstrances with the Government of the 
belligerent State which has procured the issue of cruisers 
in defiance of the laws and. wishes of a neutral. The 
ground of complaint must not be taken to consist in the 

which threatens the neutral State, for in many cases 
the neutral State would run no danger. If no amount of 
vigilance could have prevented the issue of the cruiser, the 
belligerent against whom the cruiser is intended to act could 
have no just ground of complaint, and therefore the neutral 
would run no risk. No amount of vigilance, for example, 
could have prevented the issue from our ports of the 
Shenandoah; and therefore we could not be called to 
account for her escape. But it is an injury to the 
neutral that its municipal laws should have been in- 
fringed with the connivance of a foreign Government, and 
this injury is sufficient to warrant a strong remonstrance on 
the part of the neutral. The safety of the maritime world is 
also imperilled by the underhand proceeding of the belligerent, 
and the neutral is entitled to protest, not only in its own name, 
but in that of all neutral nations. If such a course of un- 
friendly proceedings were persisted in after remonstrance had 
been made against it, the neutral would be justified in going 
to war with the offending belligerent. In many cases, it is 
true, the injured neutral would not dare to go to war. But 
a nation which is too weak to protect itself may never- 
theless a to a general feeling of what is right 
among civilized nations; and a nation that has a hi 
sense of honour and dignity does not like to find the 
verdict. of general opinion against it, even though it may 
be free from the apprehension that the number of its open 
and active enemies is likely to be increased. It would be . 
the business of a Maritime Congress to create this body of 
general opinion, by laying down in explicit terms that a 
neutral is injured from whose port a cruiser has been launched 
by the secret contrivance of a foreign Government. The 
experiment whether such a body of opinion could not be 
created, and whether it might not prove eflicacious if it were 
ereated, is at least worth trying ; and England will have great 
cause to rejoice if the meeting of a Congress to give this 
amount of sanction and force to the decisions of neutrals were 
the result of our present unfortunate difference with the 
United States. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY, 


‘> Emperor of Austria has now a rare, and perhaps a 
final, opportunity of exhibiting any statesmanlike capacity 

which he may possess. The effective reunion of Hungary to 
his Western States through the connecting link of the Crown 
would enable him once more to assert his position as one of 
the most powerful sovereigns in Europe. ‘The Hapreror’s 
reign commenced with a series of errors which were venial 
only because they were committed by an inexperienced boy. 
At the age of eighteen, in the midst of revolution and civil 
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war, the Archduke Francis Josepu was called suddenly to the 
throne, in the place of the helpless puppet who still drags on 
an animal existence in obscure retirement. The fortune of 
war, which had turned in favour of Hungary, was violently 
reversed by Russian intervention, and the Austrian Govern- 
ment revenged itself on the defeated patriots by cruelties for 
which their real authors ought never to be forgiven. Prince 
ScHWARTZENBERG, who then commanded from all the re- 
actionists of gorge the admiration which now attends 
the measures of Count Bismark, persuaded the youth- 
ful Emperor that his greatness depended on the main- 
tenance of absolute government in his dominions, and that 
Hungary, more especially, had passed into the condition 
of a conquered country, cleared of the ancestral incumbrances 
of a free Constitution. For some years the complacency of the 
Imperial Court of Vienna was only disturbed by occasional 
difficulties in the management of the finances. Hungarian re- 
sistance had been crushed; Piedmont was smarting under the 
recent blow of Novara; and in the autumn of 1850 Prussia 
submitted with ignominious tameness to the dictation of 
ScHWARTZENBERG. The unfriendly neutrality of Austria during 
the Crimean war resulted in the alienation of Russia, and some 
years later the incapacity of the Austrian generals, in the short 
campaign of 1859, reduced the Empire to the lowest state of 
discredit. The Emperor then, for the first time, sought 
the co-operation of his subjects, and he even endeavoured, 
though by mistaken methods, to conciliate the Hungarians 
whom he had so deeply wronged. The attempt to erect 
the Council of the Empire into a Federal Parliament was well 
intended and superficially plausible; bus the political leaders 
of Hungary inherited political instincts which were perhaps 
scarcely intelligible at Vienna. During ten or twelve years of 
despotic usurpation they had reserved their claims for a more 
favourable occasion, and they would have preferred an in- 
definite prolongation of revolutionary dictatorship to the 
acceptance of any compromise. The new Austrian Con- 
stitution has itself since been suspended, or rather abandoned, 
by the authority to which it owed its fragile existence. 
While it lasted, the people of Hungary unanimously declined 
to send representatives to the Council; and, instead of 
demanding the concession of new privileges, they maintained 
that their national franchises had- never been abrogated, or 
even legally suspended. Their firmness and their foresight 
have been ‘justified by experience, for the Kiva whom they 
have recognised only as reigning by an inchoate and imperfect 
title is at last anxious to perform the ceremony of coronation, 
and he must necessarily have resolved to submit to the indis- 
pensable condition of swearing fidelity to the Constitution. 

It is surmised or that the Emperor still desires 
to evade the complete acknowledgment of the rights of 


‘Hungary. The contest would have been comparatively simple 


in its character if the Hungarian Kingdom had formed a 
homogeneous whole; but Transylvania and Croatia are de- 

dencies of the H ian Crown, and it has of late years 
504 the policy of the Court to cultivate the jealousy of 
the outlying races against the dominant Magyars. When the 
Emreror, in the war of 1848 and 1849, summoned the Ban of 
Croatia to his assistance, the Hungarians felt the same in- 
dignation which was provoked in England, during the Irish re- 
bellion of 1641, by the supposed complicity between Cuartes I. 
and Sir Puerm O’New. A despot is almost always ready to 
ally himself either with a city rabble or with a discontented 
tribe. The Hungarian Legislature had taken care to abolish the 
political inequalities which formed a just subject of complaint 
against the Magyars, and even in the Slavonic districts a con- 
siderable party now sympathizes with the Hungarian struggle 
for freedom. The Emperor may, at his pleasure, continue to 
Play off one race against another; but in baffling the efforts 
of Hungary, he would at the same time sacrifice all prospect 
of reigning over a loyal and united community. The 
formal letters in which he summons the Diet, and announces 
his intention of undergoing the ceremony of coronation, ex- 
pressly mention the object of arriving at an understand- 
ing, not only with Hungary Proper, but with the territorial 
dependencies, or, as they are called, the partes adnexe. In 
Transylvania and Croatia there are differences of opinion as to 
the expediency of attending the Hungarian Diet, and the 
generals in command of districts and other officers of the, 
Crown have probably the power of determining the provincial 
policy. If the Slavonic countries abstain from action, or 
thwart the Hungarian negotiations, they will forfeit all security 
for their own constitutional rights. The Kingdom of Hungary, 
with its appendages, is strong enough to negotiate with Vienna 
on equal terms; but Transylvania, with its mixed population, 
is too insignificant to maintain a separate independence. 

It is nearly certain that the Hungarian Diet will be con- 


trolled by a moderate majority as long as there is reasonable 
hope of completing a satisfactory arrangement. The demands 
of M. Deak and his political allies are too reasonable to be 
modified or withdrawn. They require the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of continuity, or, in other words, the admission that the 
Constitution has existed of right without interruption since 
1849, although its provisions have been practically suspended. 
It is a matter of course that the ancient system of re- 
presentative government should be fully re-established ; 
and it is not less indispensable that the local privileges 
of the counties should be acknowledged ‘and maintained. 
According to the Hungarian, as to the English doctrine, 
although the King may be incapable of wrong, every subordi- 
nate functionary is responsible either to the Diet or to the 
County Assembly for the legal discharge of his functions. If 
the Emperor is sincere in his professed desire of reconciliation, 
he will scarcely hesitate to concede all the securities which are 
required for free administration. More difficult questions 
will arise as to the appointment of a Hungarian Ministry, and 
the absolute control of the Diet over the national finances. 
While the German subjects of Austria object to a system 
which they designate as federal, and which a provincial 
Diet has just denounced as reactionary, the Hungarians are, 
on opposite grounds, equally disinclined to regard the Empire 
as a federation. They are willing to be governed by 
the ruler who wears the Imperial crown of Austria, 
but they are not prepared to concede to their alien fellow- 
subjects the smallest control over their own policy or affairs. 
When the Hungarian revenue is voted, the Government may, 
perhaps, be allowed to expend any portion of the amount 
which has not been expressly appropriated by the Diet. The 
troops which the Kine is authorized to raise may be employed 
according to his discretion at home or abroad; but the 
finances and the army of Hungary are to depend exclusively 
on the national will. It is easy to appreciate the difficulty of 
governing an Empire consisting of two independent portions; 
but the Hungarian leaders are concerned, not for the welfare 
of Austria, but for the advantage of their own country. It 
is useless to attempt to convince them that they are mistaken, 
and conclusive experience has proved the impossibility of 
establishing a factitious unity in spite of national opposition. 
Although the question is complicated, there can scarcely be 
a doubt that it is the interest of the Emperor to pu 
the loyal devotion of Hungary at the high price which can 
alone secure the acquisition. His predecessors were nominally 
bound by restrictions almost equally troublesome, and yet 
their influence in Europe was in a great measure due to the 
resources which they derived from the Kingdom. The 
Hungarians do not appear to claim the control of the foreign 
policy of Austria, although the liberality of the Diet in men 
and in money would probably be regulated in a great degree 
by its political sympathies. There is much room for the 
exercise of personal tact; and notwithstanding the dissensions 
of late years, the impulsive loyalty of the Magyar race ma 
be capable of The nobility will pond 
tinue to frequent the Court, and to seek commands in the 
army, and the people might be won over by the simple expe- 
dient of adopting a tolerably rational commercial system. 
The corn and wine of Hungary have long sought a market 
abroad, and there are fortunately few manufacturers to pro- 
tect. If the Emperor is hesitating, his course may possibly 
be decided by the dictatorial policy of Prussia or Germany, 
which can scarcely be palatable at Vienna. He might nego- 
tiate with his allies on more equal terms if he returned 
from Pesth as constitutional King of Hungary, with 
a nation at his back which is wholly indifferent to 
the complications of German politics. It is perhaps difficult 
to imagine that a prince who has held a Constitution in 
abeyance from the commencement of his reign can be sincere 
in offering to terminate differences which appeared irremedi- 
able. If, however, the Emperor had intended to persevere in 
his former policy, he would have done better to maintain the 
Council of the Empire, and it would have been useless to 
announce his formal visit to the Hungarian capital. While 
Austria is endeavouring to win over the Poles of Galicia it, 
would not be inconsistent to satisfy the demands of Hungary. 
If the opportunity is wasted, it may perhaps never recur, and 
at best the entire experiment must at some future time be 
recommenced. 


LONDON AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
IR GEORGE GREY has cut out some work for himself, 
and the serene tranquillity of the Pacific Ocean of 
Downing Street is ruffled. All Bumbledom is stirred up; 
the deep of Marylebone calls to the deep of St. Pancras, and 
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the sacred and familiar whoop of Self-government and No- 
centralization is raised by the bodies rejoicing in the sonorous 
title of the Metropolitan District Municipal Boards. A debate 
took place during the last Session of Parliament, on a motion 
of Sir WitiiAM Fraser to inquire into the operations of the 
District Boards, as far as relates to paving, lighting, and 
cleansing the streets of London. In the course of that debate, 
the very palpable evils of the present no-government of 
London, mis-called self-government, were brought out. The 
attention of Parliament was called to the nuisances inflicted 
by divided and hostile jurisdictions. It was shown that the 
pavement of the two halves of a street is often in the hands of 
two separate parishes; that all sorts of companies are allowed 
to rip up a leading thoroughfare immediately after it has 
been newly laid down; that rival companies, amicable only 
in their agreement to supply bad water and worse gas, are 
supreme masters of the streets, and have the power, which 
they are never slow to exercise, of blockading the Strand and 
Cheapside and Oxford Street at the same moment; and that 
the dustman, the faithful ally of plague and pestilence, is 
allowed to remove or to store up in every house the sporadic 
seeds of cholera at his own sweet will, regulated by the exigen- 
cies of the muck market. The facts produced in this discussion 
must have been formidable, for they actually kept Sir Gzorce 
Grey awake during a whole debate; and after four months’ 
solemn meditation upon them, the Home Secretary, on the 
last day of October, addressed a letter to Sir Joun Tuwaires, 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, inviting his 
attention to the subject, and dropping an ominous hint on “ the 
proposed consolidation of District Municipal Boards in the 
metropolis.” Hence the present émeute. ‘The fervid tribunes 
of the people have not retired to the sacred mount of Primrose 
Hill. Rather they have taken to the modern barricade system. 
Obstructions are to be raised, if not on every causeway— 
which perhaps would be impossible, seeing that every street 
is already a permanent barricade—but in every Vestry-hall. 
Already the great Mr. Heaey of St. Pancras is in arms; 
and the redoubtable Mr. Siras TayLor goes further than his 
colleague, who went far enough, at least in bad grammar, 
when he “told the Metropolitan Board, as he would tell the 
“ Home Secretary, that the less they interfered further with 
“ local self-government alone the better, or they would bring 
“ such a hornet’s nest about their ears as they little dreamed 
“ of.” Well, there is an old recipe for stifling those un- 
pleasant insects with whom the angry Sitas claims relation- 
ship: — 
: Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt. 

Whether Sir Georce Grey will have recourse to this Parlia- 
mentary insecticide powder may be doubted, but he will for 
once carry public opinion with him if he persists in his terrible 
“ encroachment upon the local rights of the metropolis,” and 
determines, in spite of Pancras and Marylebone, to “ bring in 
“a measure which will totally annihilate the Metropolitan 
“ Vestries and District Boards.” 


The wise man who is not a vestryman—and the terms are 
not convertible—will perhaps view with serene indifference 
vestrydom nodding to its fall; and the extinction of the 
great Nicuotay of Marylebone will hardly be deemed a 
national calamity, except by those perverse and cynical spirits 
who delight in the spectacle of their fellow-creatures making 
themselves hebdomadally ridiculous in the pages of the 
Observer. Self-government is a very pretty thing theore- 
tically, but what it comes to may be seen by the annals 
of the Poor-Law Board, and the treatment of the poor 
in the large metropolitan parishes. It is judged, like 
all other ancient British institutions, by its works; and 
to know what the paving, lighting, and cleansing autho- 
tities of London are worth, we are stupid enough to look 
only to the streets, the darkness, and the dirt of London. M. 
HavusMANN is a very convenient scooped turnip wherewith to 
terrify the ratepayers; but because Paris is very extravagant in 
its rehabilitations, it is not necessary that London should be, as 
it is, uninhabitable. The causes which render London posi- 
tively hateful even to Londoners are worth investigation, 
because they present a social paradox absolutely unique. And 
any well-considered plan which will really induce educated 
and responsible people to feel some personal interest in 
London is valuable upon higher than local considerations. 
Parisians take some pride in Paris, and they submit to be 
severely taxed for Parisian improvements, because the honour 
and glory of Paris is the honour and glory of the in- 
habitants thereof. Even Madrid is at this time rejoicing in 
good water, good air, and the light of heaven. Nearer home, 
provincial affection for the great provincial Northern cities has 
become @ passion. Manchester and Livexpool have only to 


be told of a municipal necessity, and it is instantly supplied by 
the lavish generosity of Manchester and Liverpool. Hence 
the sumptuous water supply of Liverpool; hence St. George’s 
Hall; hence the Manchester Law Courts; hence the Leeds 
and Rochdale Town Halls. Hence all the People’s Parks and 
Free Libraries and Museums which are the glory of the great 
manufacturing towns and the shame of London. There is not 
a single scheme for London improvements which does not 
break down. The appeal for the decoration, or rather the 
completion, of St. Paul’s has been a si failure. Who 
cares for a London cathedral? Even Bristol, hitherto not 
the most active of our old cities, is setting about the difficult 
work of retrieving past neglects. ‘The Bishop of Lonpon 
made a bold venture when he told London that it ought to 
raise a million for its churches and spiritual teaching. How 
has he been answered? ‘The merchants and bankers, the 
landowners and house proprietors, the dukes and the season 
people, are alike apathetic. It is in Belgravia as in Cornhill ; 
Londoners do not feel the slightest interest in London except 
to get out of it. There is no sentimental nostalgia in us 
Cockneys. ‘There is no common feeling about London. It is 
too large, too ugly, too disjointed and divided, to be loveable. 
Because people do not live in London, they have no interest 
in London; and they do not live in London, because mis- 
management has made London uninhabitable except by those 
who, even under the last and direst necessity, cannot escape 
from it. The result is that such care and superintendence 
of London as does exist must be lodged in those hands 
which are least capable of exercising it. Lord Mayors, 
Aldermen, Common Councilmen, Vestrymen, members of 
the Board of Works, must be taken from such ranks as alone 
will supply them. Barines and Bank Governors will have 
nothing to do with the City Corporation; Gnrosvenors, 
PortLanps, and Portmans are not allowed to have anything to 
do with Westminster or Marylebone. Self-government means 
the ignorance.and obstinacy of the retail shopkeepers. The only 
real works of utility in London have been forced upon London. 
by what is not self-government. The Main Drainage and the. 
Thames Embankment are not the results of local self-. 
government. The City authorities take credit for exhibiting 
a model of the great Anglo-Saxon principle — the extant 
Lord Mayor being remarkably Anglo-Saxon in all re- 
spects; but, with an enormous revenue, the real wonder 
is how much the City people have contrived not to do, to. 
mismanage, to procrastinate, and to spoil. For more than. 
a quarter of a century they have allowed two most valu- 
able plots of ground in Victoria Street and Farringdon 
Street to lie vacant; for half a century they have been 
talking about doing something with Holborn Hill. They 
have actually built the very worst market in Europe— 
Farringdon Market—which is so bad that they cannot let a 
stall in it. Smithfield is still as it has been for centuries, the 
standing central disgrace of humanity and civilization. Guild- 
hall, to be sure, has at last been creditably restored; but to 
pull down the vile mask which conceals it, to supply decent 
and wholesome Law Courts at the Old Bailey, which are 
rather worse than those in the worst country assize town, to 
open up Cheapside, to regulate the street traffic, to destro 
the shambles in Newgate Street, and to make Leadenhall 
Market and even Billingsgate at least accessible, are thi 
to talk about, but not to do. Indeed this is the real 
truth of the matter. Local self-government in practice means 
the liberty of unlicensed gabble; and what the Vestries want 
is to retain their indefeasible right, not so much to do any- 
thing, as to abuse, as of old, the QuexEn’s English and received 
views of the aspirate and the three concords, under the not. 
very apposite plea of resisting centralization. 

Homely subjects suggest homely metaphors; and, to use 

suited to the municipal mind, that cock of anti- 

centralization has fought its last main. The bladder of 
self-government has quite burst. Self-government is a 
very good thing when the governors have any intelligence, 
but self-government is a very bad thing as soon as it has. 
come to mean the tyranny of. grocers and tallow-chandlers. 
There was a huge howl for the sacred principle of self- 
government when Sir Robert Peet passed the Police Act, 
and the people who are now clamouring at indignation 
meetings against the proposed transference of all municipal 
duties to a paid Commission would have left us to this 
hour to the ianship of the Charlies of history and of 
Tom and Jerry days. If there is worse gas supplied to the 
street lamps of any city or town in England, or even in 
Europe, than in London, the Vestries perhaps will find it out, 
and will tell us that that town or city suffers under the 
horrors of centralization. As to the paving of London, we 
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shall expect to hear it proved that the existing system—under 
which one street is wood-paved, and another macadamized, 
and a third never repaired at all, anda fourth granite-paved— 
is a positive benefit in itself, and a proof of the beauty 
of self-government. As to the cleansing of London, it will have 
to be shown that the parish contractor does his work better, 
more regularly, and more thoroughly than it is done in Paris, 
before we pay much heed to the izing scream of NICHOLAY 
calling upon all Oxford Street to fight for its altars and 
hearths; that is to say, for its blocked thoroughfares and its 
sacred dustbins. Moreover, before we can profess that con- 
fidence in Vestries and Parish Boards which is asked of us, 
we must consent to forget how the poor have been treated in 
Bethnal Green and Whitechapel, and even in St. Pancras— 
with what stout, stolid, unreasoning, dull opposition the 
claims of humanity and decency have been met by the great 
parochial and self-governing mind. Certainly we shall not 
resist any change in the government of London, urban or 
suburban, on the ground that London, as it is, exhibits the 
triumph of the beautiful principle of local self-government. 
The Guildhall and the London Workhouse and the Vestry 
Hall must have something better than their present achieve- 
ments to show, if their proposed extinction is to be received 
with any other feeling than that of general hope and con- 
gratulation. 


SUPERIOR WOMEN. 


CLASS which once made. no inconsiderable figure in the 
world is, we cannot but apprehend, becoming obsolete. 
When some few that might be counted shall have paid the debt of 
nature, and been canonized by some lingering lay member of the 
sisterhood in biographies, where will be our Superior Women? 
Good women—“ -hearted,” “large-minded,” “strong-minded” 
women—women of genius, clever women, self-sustained women, 
ueens of society, honours to their sex, will remain to us in un- 
abated flow and succession ; but the Superior Woman is a fadi 
type, and will soon have become a memory. When we searc 
in our experience for an example, we do not find one in our living, 
but only in our departed, acquaintance. There is something in the 
climate of our own day which is inimical to this particular growth 


of feminine excellence; rough breezes and ee Sa 


alike conspire against the full development of those ,» confi- 
dent, self-sufficing qualities, and that innate sense of worth which 
constitute the character. A hundred hindrances are thrown in 
the way of. maintaining that lofty elevation from which the 
Superior Woman, as such, never descends, All people unbend 
nowadays, and women among them; but she, as far as we are 
permitted to see, never does unbend. Temptation does not even 
approach her in this form. She may employ herself on any of the 
tasks of ordinary womanhood—nurse babies, make puddings, darn 
stockings, teach A BC, obey her husband—or she may take up any 
of the trivial diversions of her sex ; she may flirt, play cards, go to 
balls, or, in the days of her supremacy, to masquerades; but a 
conscious superiority glorifies all these operations. In all of them 
she feels herself to be forming and gui ing society, and into all 
she infuses an indescribable dignity, lifting them up to her own 
level. The Superior Woman never is—or, alas! that we should 
say 80, never was—less than herself. We have known a woman 
of this class discuss the flavour of a pear till it expanded into a 
theme of vital importance in which any lightness or irrelevance 
would have been felt as an impertinence. ; 

The Superior Woman, being alive to her own gifts and claims, 
is great in manner, and finds it natural to be held up as a model 
in this particular. Stimulated by asense of es vagy she gives 
advice, in cheerful confidence that, whatever may be the fate of good 
it will not be wasted. are 
examples of the epistolary art, in penmanship as well as style; it is 
an thing that they are to be Her 
her own rational estimate of her character, standing, and pretensions, 
as well as of her calling as an example. Her religion is sincére, 
but it is held in strict subordination to reason, and she is ever mind- 
ful of its effect upon others. Her views of life are sound, perhaps 
even to sententiousness. She is noted for her conversational powers, 
and always talks like one who is used to be listened to. She does 


her desert, and the sphere in which alone her gts can find play. 
And it is here that we find ourselves talking of an historical per- 
sonage. The highest social life of the last century, and some way 
into the present, welcomed into its familiar circles women not 
born to it solely on the ground of this superiority, asserted as a 
rank, and recognised as such. They have no successors now, in 
this sense. Miss Berry was the last. of a race. Hither society 
has set up other standards and estimates of value, or intellectual 
womanhood has lost a kmack it once d of making the 
most of itself. The fable of Vanessa’s birth illustrates the training 
of the Superior Woman of past days. Venus, on the ground that 
she sh only spoil the lovely inient, passes it off for a boy to 


induce Pallas to take charge of its education. Wisdom, above 
suspecting wiles, enters upon her duties, and 
Sows within her tender mind 


dowed 
With justice, truth, and fortitude. 
And along with these gifts the goddess, as an afterthought, grants 
the power to turn them to good account, and 
Infused, yet as it were by stealth, 
Some small regard for state and wealth ; 
Of which as she grew up there staid 


Some tincture in the prudent maid. 
She managed her estate with care, 
Yet liked three footmen to her chair. 
The truth is, we are losing our for the grand style, and 


with it the power to sustain it. the business of life is frivo- 
lous or important as we treat it. With our pretence of secing 
deeper into things, the number of frivolities naturally increases. 
If a Superior Woman found a fan or a glove or a ribbon or @ patch 
necessary, it was worth bringing her mind to bear upon it; these 
things had an important office in fitting her for her place in life. 
Women are just as anxious about such matters now, but they are 
expected to treat them as trifles, and they weakly yield to philoso- 
phic clamour, and are 7 t where solidity would better su 
port their pretensions. Delany, the most amiable of the 
class, lived in our time, and had to describe the sweep of the drive 
which was being made up to her door for the better convenience 
and exhibition of a coach and six, she would say something sligh 
half jesting, Se ae in cowardly fear of being suppose 
a lover of show parade. As it stands, the gravity of her 
tone leads us to the.thing as a simple necessity, and, 
in p ion, to raise our estimate of the fine company she 
kept. It was the same with her descriptions of jewels and fine 
clothes; the quiet self-assertion of it quells our modern pre- 
tence of pan such things as mere trifles unworthy of serious 
thought. our days, women, and indeed all the world, have 
grown sheepish about such thi and we must acknowledge a 
real superiority in the assumption that of course these matters are 
important, or she (Mrs. Delany) would not have deemed them 
worthy of her attention. It is an heroical exhibition of self- 
respect, but it required accomplices and coadjutors which were 
more readily found then than now. 

No doubt the abdication, by the women of our day, of their 
especial rule and household sovereignty, into the hands of subordi- 
nates, is against their ing the grand, serene, self-satisfied 
figure they once made. The Superior Woman is never greater than 
in making every surrounding circumstance witness to her taste 
and judgment. A learned woman can never be more learned 
than her tutor; but there is an arcanum, a hidden knowledge 
entirely beyond man’s reach, and which has always had a 
profound effect u the manner of its adepts. We are not 
sure that the typical Superior Woman has ever been seen apart 
from domestic and without experience of an income to spend 

ing to her discretion; and the further this rule extends, and 

the more intimate the knowledge and supervision, the more im- 
pressive is the result on a fit subject for its display. Society is 
the great theatre for this secret incommunicable knowledge ; but 
here position is needed, though the display of the faculty requires 
no rank beyond supremacy among nominal equals. Every state of 
life has its examples, from the model fine p the old regime 
delivering herself of wise strictures on a bill of fare, to Mrs. Poyser 
declaring her opinion with weight on the subject of brewing. 
Weight is the thing; —— gives dignity, and weight is impos- 
sible without special knowledge, and a familiarity with the ground. 
We have the following account of a Superior Woman of New 
land, where we are assured the class still flourishes, given 

us by a transcendentalist :—“ Mrs, Ripley, well known to.naturalists 
on account of her valuable collection of lichens, and to the Cam- 
iebign professors on account of her success in training young men 
for the Universities.” It is said that a learned gentleman once 
called to see this lady, and found her learning at once the lesson of 
one student in Sophocles, and that of another in differential 
calculus; at the same time rocking her grandchild’s cradle 
with one foot, and shelling peas for dinner. A story, he adds, 
not at all incredible, and indeed characteristic of a class of women 
of New England. For our part, we were not willing to grant the 
title, in spite of the lichens, rofessors, and the differential 
calculus, until we came to the distinctive mark at the end. 
Nothing short of feeling herself superior could have suggested such 
a use for her hands. tead of these common offices detracting 
from her worth, she must have felt that, with her mind, she was 
thus ennobling the task of pea-shelling, and setting an example—a 
consideration not to be lost sight of. Thus sustained, the Superior 
Woman of certain circles may yet be found emery above the 
assaults of destiny. Visitors will perhaps find her mending her 
husband's shirts, or the household linen spread in voluminous, not 
to say ostentatious, folds about her, or receiving her guests fresh 
from the kitchen, with hands flour-besprinkled not only unabashed, 
but queen-like; as if she would say, “See the tricks fortune has 
been playing me.” Miss Martineau represents a heroine of this 
order surprised by an unbidden guest, and —— at her 
dinner-table potatoes, and potatoes only, with a self-possession and 
command of general topics which sent him away better enter- 
tained, and with a sense of having been in higher company, than 
he had ever been before. ‘might ragend thee 
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triumphs over fortune as si of humiliation and sinking 
to the level of circumstances. We need not say that this is a huge 
mistake. The Superior Woman is never so alive to her own claims, 
or so firm in her grasp of them, as when thus defying convention, 
and showing herself ees the fetters that bind weaker minds. 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels, and others of her school, were never 
without a heroine of this character, whether the wife of a Prime 
Minister in er or of a philosopher under misfortune ; but, as we 
have said, there has been a breakdown since then, and the type 
we mean is rarer and rarer every day. We have chosen to fall 
in love with nature, and Wordsworth struck a blow at this 
elaborate piece of high art when he described his ideal woman as 


A creature not too great or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 


and so on. The quotation is somewhat musty, but it best re 
sents the natural school which stepped into the shoes of these 
d ladies. It cannot be denied that superiority in woman 
is sometimes a trying gift to those who by temper and circum- 
stances are unfitted for its influence. We once knew of a Superior 
Woman of the Methodist persuasion, a spiritual mother of a 
large district, and whom no trials could reduce to the 
common standard of women, who was mated with a fellow 
so constituted as to be driven to madness by this one 
icular excellence. When he came home drunk at two 
in the morning, and found this most superior woman. meekly 
prepared from her conscious elevation to obey his frantic behests, 
which were all aimed at this intolerable ascendency, and rising in 
priors in Yas age to his excesses, he used to throw knives at 
er in the frenzy of his self-disgust at the inevitable comparison. 
One does not know what system would answer in aimi 
a drunken brute, but this did not, though it raised his victim to 
an uncommon height of respect in her own world, and even in her 
own esteem. 

With regard to those intellectual attainments which used to 
lead to a woman’s being courted by the great world, and which 
must.now be their own reward, there is something to be said for the 

t world which cares no longer for learned women, and trans- 
ors of Epictetus, and writers of sacred dramas and Evelinas. 
All these achievements argued quite different powers from what 
the same things would do now. The path to learning, and to 
authorship too, is a royal road with us. Every woman knows 
in a certain way what the Superior Woman acquired through the 
of her nature and the resolution which rose above 
the temptations to an easy common life. Not, how- 
ever, that authorship is at all a distinctive mark of the Superior 
Woman; rather it stands in her way. She has known how to 
bring her eggs to a better market. It is always assumed that 
she could do greater things if other demands on time and in- 
fluence did not stand in the way. No mere thorough-going 
authoress ever to this sisterhood. The pen must be 
taken up at leisure hours as a relaxation from higher and more 
important duties. A Superior Woman, under the veil of authorship 
(tale Miss Berry for an 5 might always be detected b 
the extraordinary civility of her critics, who, charmed or aw 
by her drawing-room pre-eminence, slipped at every turn into 
eulogy of the woman instead of exercising their e upon her 
work. Compliments were showered upon her as a “member of 
society at once admired and beloved,” owner of a “name never 
to be prenounced without the respect due to talents, learning, and 
virtue,” till it would have been an impertinence to — how 
she had acquitted herself upon paper. In fact, it was the control 
and supremacy over the living society in which she found herself, 
and the consideration and respect, amounting to veneration, which 
surrounded her, that constituted the genuine marks of a character 
which, in the magnitude of its prestige, is fast disappearing from 
among us, 


| 
OXFORD REFORM. 


IE alteration which of late years has been passing over 
Oxford augurs well for the future proqpects of education in 
the University. Colleges which not long ago were sunk in 
lethargy seem, since the last Commission, to have started to the 
front, and to be eagerly busying themselves with the great work 
of education. The result is not the less remarkable because it has 
been silently, effected. Open fellowships have produced liberal 
and able common-rooms ; these in their turn are bestowing on the 
University industrious and efficient lecturers and tutors; the 
beneficial change is piney working its way still higher, and it 
is not impossible that Oxford, in another generation, may be 
verned by intelligent Heads of Houses. The traditional “don” 
as not as yet entirely disappeared ; he survives in a canonry here 
or a professorship there, and may too often be ised in the 
University pulpit ; but he has, as a rule, been driven by the rising 
flood to the highest eminences in the University. In the course 
of time, even these dignified retreats will pass him into the 
possession of that powerful class of newer and fresher:men which 
owes its existence in a great measure to the Commission. 

The movement in favour of University extension is a healthy 
sign of the times; and the meeting held last week in the Oriel 
common-room, with the nominal view of furthering this im- 

rtant object, deserves all the more notice because its promoters 

ong rather to the old than to the new school. The Provost 
of Oriel, the Provost of Worcester, the Master of Univer- 
sity, the President of St. John’s, the Warden of All Souls, and 
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the Venerable Archdeacon Clerke are gentlemen of unimpeachable 
rg | and propriety, but have not of late years been conspicuous 
or any active share in the reform of Oxford abuses. The names 
of All Souls and of St. John’s could not but have been a complete 
tee to all present that nothing revolutio would be pro- 
posed, and that nothing very inflammatory w be said; and 
where not only All So wa St. John’s lead the way, but Dre. 
Cotton and Hawkins are found following, the ption is that 
the path is one of pleasantness and peace. To gentlemen like 
these the question of the extension of the University wears an 
aspect which, if one-sided, is at all events rational and re- 
—— . They wish to see a larger number, and a better 
ass, of candidates for orders in the Church of England than 
can be provided by St. Bees’ and kindred establishments, and 
the wish is natural in the extreme. There are many different 
—— as to the relations that should exist between the 
urch and the Universities, but all moderate and sensible 
men must agree in hoping that the English Universities will 
long continue to have in their hands the social and intellectual 
training of the clergy of the National Church. It would, 
however, be a serious mistake to confound the clerical question 
with the does not mean 
ingenious provision for in r theological recrui 
do into tolerably curates. That is 
a benevolent and excellent work, but it is not University ex- 
tension, as those who are interested in Oxford education under- 
stand the term; and to apply a sweeping generic name 0 
a special ecclesiastical scheme is a deceptive and illusory mode 
of speech. The real question of the extension of the Uni- 
versity may be summed up simply and clearly. The Col- 
leges of Oxford, with rare exceptions, are richly and 
munificently endowed, the value of their property is rapidl 
increasing, and the nation may be said to have in Oxf 
the foundation of a great system of national education. We 
need not now discuss the problem whether the government 
and control of such a system is to remain in the hands of 
members of the Church of England, or whether Nonconfor- 
mist graduates of the University are to be admitted to the 
franchise of Convocation. The controversy, for many is 
one of importance, but it is one that awakens strong polemical 
feeling upon both sides; and as some must elapse before it 
can be calmly conducted, far less | ly decided, the discussion 
has rather a theoretieal than a practical interest. Fortunately, 
the subject of University extension has another side, which may 
be kept clear from all suspicion of odiwm theologicum. Upon the 
admission of non-subscribers to Convocation the Legislature has 
not yet spoken; but no doctrinal barrier of principle stands be- 
portion of the nation and the privileges of an 


The } and of a Unive course are 
constitute the chief hinder Onford 
from the proper pone of its national functions. Neither seems 
a valid excuse. is very rich, and will be richer, and a rich 
institution ought to be able to manage to teach and receive poor 
men. It is sometimes said that the diversion of the endowments 
of the colleges from their ivr character of a provision for the 
poor into that of prizes for industry and talent has been carried to 
too great a length. The answer to this specious objection, which 
that the educational power of Oxford develops part pussu with 
the conversion of the poor foundations; and that Oxford, if 
really earnest in its anxiety to assist honest y, need be 
at no loss how to make other and better provision for the poo 
The drawback with which students have to contend lies 
—s. in the scrupulous jealousy with which the University ‘has 
fenced round the system. The number of rooms in most 
colleges at Oxford is limited, and they are filled by men who can, 
it appears, support the $s of a more or less luxurious coll 
life. But any college which is spirited enough to try the experi- 
ment ought surely to be permitted to affiliate to itself out-door 
students upon its own terms; to admit them to its lectures, to 
apr with matriculation expenses, with caution-money, and 
with tuition fees in cases of poverty, to carry on the work of 
education through the long vacation, and to modify the minimum 
of residence now fixed by the University. Nor is there any 
sound reason why the University should interfere with Educational 
Free-trade. It may be said that the active and vigorous colleges 
would drain the weaker and feebler colleges of their men. Such 
a plea is simply contemptible, and will hold good nowhere ex- 
cept in the most benighted of common-rooms. Colleges after all 
exist for men, and not men for colleges, any more than 
Christ Church—in _ of present appearances—exists for the 
sake of the Christ Church cook or the Christ Church butler. 
The dreaded consequence, in the first place, is not likely to 
happen, for, ex hypothesi, the out-college lodgers would be a 
different class from those who would lodge within the college. 
But supposing that it did, in a few years the mischief—if it bea 
milediial —poell cure itself. The thirty or forty men each 
year who deserted a miserable lecture-room for a better would 

in, we presume, by the exchange. The gain would show itself 

ry an increased egg al good scholars and able men in the 
next final examination. is would tell in the fellowship exami- 
| nations all over Oxford, and even upon the iellowships of the 
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doubtless, to teach the English clergyman; but by law the 
University has a wider mission still—namely, to educate the 
nation. 
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deserted college. Its lectures would rapidly improve, and it 
would cease to be deserted. 

But it has been with plausibility that out-college re- 
sidence would be, or ought to be, as expensive as residence 
within the walls. Those who adopt this view seem to forget 
two things. The first is, that the cost of living in lodgings in 
Oxford at t is no criterion of what the cost would be 
with an influx of a crowd of poor students into the town. In 
the second place, while the cost of the necessaries provided by 
a large establishment ought upon theory to be most moderate, 
in practice the cost of living at a is regulated, not by 
the market price of necessuries, but by the market price of 
luxuries, The tone of the society inside makes decent poverty 
difficult. Rich men will send their sons to Oxford, and colleges 
cannot exclude, or afford to exclude, men of competent means. 
It is not undesirable that those who can pay a gw price for 
being taught should continue to pay it; and at can be 
fairly asked is, that a University education shall be made reason- 
able indeed for all, but cheap for the very poor. The plan of 
converting the interior of the colleges into sets of apartments 
for indigent industry is distrusted by all who have practical ex- 
—— of Oxford, and is almost incompatible with ye 

r shortening the sum total of University residence. e bar- 
barous method of computing a man’s fitness to enter a University 
examination room by the number of fictitious periods, called 
terms, which bear no intelligible relation to the time he has 
resided under his scout’s eye, seems framed for the very purpose 
of discouragi r students. The social training derivable 
from Oxford is doubtless most valuable, and something would 
be lost if undergraduates were able to scamper through their 
University course. But it would be a serious thing to assert 
that the danger of such a loss outweighs the disadvantages 
of the present rigid system, based as it is on a method of com- 
putation that ought to be as effete as the technicalities of special 
pleading. Surely all such questions might fairly be left to the 
colleges to settle for themselves. At present the most enterprising 
of them are hampered b 
the least enterprising. iol, Corpus, and Merton are chained up, 
because Magdalene and St. John’s are in terror lest Balliol, Merton, 
and Corpus should be free. The principles of free trade are as 
sound and invincible when applied to the subject of collegiate 
education as when they are applied to matters of commerce and 
to the ony loaf. It dves not lie in the mouth of an advocate of 
monopoly to say that the removal of restrictions would make very 
little difference. That is a matter for each college to decide. The 
abolition of monopoly, if it does little good, can scarcely do much 


It will no doubt be said that there are innumerable difficulties 
in the way ef any such abolition, connected with the discipline of 
the University. We are not aware that the discipline of Cam- 
bridge contrasts unfavourably with the discipline of Oxford, or 
that the out-college men at Cambridge are less respectable than 
those who live inside the gates. hen a man is nineteen or 
twenty years old, gates do not make so vast a difference in his 
moral character. Proctors and bulldogs, we imagine, might still 
exist, and exercise the sort of vague supervision over the life and 
conduct of Oxford big oy guna that they do at present. All 
this might, however, be left, as we said above, to the individual 
college. Zr hypothe, it would be the best-m colle; 
that had the ou students ; and such bodies might be trusted to 
make any arrangements that seemed suitable and wise. A similar 
view was put forward at the Oxford meeting by Mr. Price, 
one of the few eminent Oxford tutors who seem to have 
been present, or at all events to have spoken, on the occa- 
sion. He did not see why men should not come to the 
University without being at any college at all, It is not even 
n to go to this Tength. It is quite sufficient to say 

infini y an Act of Parlia- 


that te ye a might be made b 

ment enabli eges to dispense with college residence, and 
to override the present University mode of computing terms. 
The liberal spirit in which Mr. Price considers the question of 
University extension is, indeed, as far removed as the antipodes 
from the more stationary attitude adopted by the Provosts and 
Wardens and the Heads. Mr. Price wished to see the extension 
of the University, and of University education and influence, 
“to all our professional, mercantile, and trading classes.” The 
Provost of Oriel—in language which would poy Pe done credit 
to one of his own fellow-commoners—told Dr. Acland and Mr. 
Price in return that “ more apothecaries and attorneys” were not 


restrictions maintained in the interest of | 8 


something to have a practical University Reform which can be 
sifted and discussed without any admixture of theological acrimony 
or partisanship. 


THE SABBATH AT GLASGOW. 

AN Sy meeting of the Kirk Presb of Glas- 
gow has just been held for the purpose of discussing the 
draft of a proposed “ Pastoral Address on Sabbath Desecration.” 
Were the subject confined to its oy theological and polemical 
aspect, we should not have thought it right to bring the debate 
before our readers; but so many broad social interests are in- 
volved in the action of the Established Kirk in this matter, that 
it i to a wider sphere than that of mere technical contro- 
versy. The Clerical Pastoral is not a very extreme document, and 
the somewhat moderate language in which it is couched is in itself 
a not unimportant proof that the discussion of the question has 
already done good in modifying the fierce Sabbatarianism which 
has been so remarkably characteristic of the Scotch people. It 
has never been accounted for how or why Scotland attained its 
a in keeping a Judaical Sabbath; for not only was 
alvin no Sabbatarian, but Knox himself by no suetme held the 
rigid doctrine which was enforced by the Covenanters. The 
Glasgow Pastoral is the composition of Dr. M‘T: and its 
reception has been opposed by no less a person than Dr. Norman 
Macleod. It may be of use, out of Scotland, to review the argu- 
ments by which Dr. Macleod supports his opposition to the pro- 

posed Address of his Glasgow brethren. 

First, he maintains both the obligation as a religious d 
and the policy as a secular institution, of keeping the Lord's 
day. But he will not base this obligation on the Fourth 
Commandment of the Jewish Decalogue. He does not admit the 
binding character and perpetual obligation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. He says that, if the Fourth Commandment is now in 
force, it must prescribe now what it prescribed at its first promul- 
tion. That was the observance, not of a seventh day, but of 
the seventh day. To be consistent, logical, nay honest, if we are 
to observe Bae vege on the command of the ogue, we must 
observe Saturday, not Sunday. Further, we must observe the sort 
of Sabbath which Moses commanded ; and that Sabbath was from 
evening to morning. “The Sabbath as hwy in a good climate is 
not the Sabbath possible to be kept in a climate.” That is to 
say, the Jew in his delicious climate of Palestine may have his 
first-rate dinner whenever he likes before the Sabbath begi 
and the next day may have his milk and grapes, and all that a man 
desires to have in a hot climate; and then, when the next evening 

oses in, he can have his first-rate dinner again. “This fact bears 
most materially on the question of keeping the Fourth Command- 
ment, when men begin to talk of the sin of cooking a leg of mutton 
on Sunday.” Dr. Macleod goes on to ask what was the object of 
the Fourth Commandment? And, as it appears, he adopts both 
the grounds which are assigned for its observance in the two ver- 
sions of the Decalogue which are contained in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy respectively. There are those who find it difficult 
to reconcile these two editions of the Decalogue; but whether the 
purpose of the Fourth Commandment was to commemorate the 
rest after the work of Creation or the’ deliverance from 
it does not appear that the original sanctification of the Sabbath 
had anything whatever to do with public worship. A grave 
——— arises, whether in the days of the T: , or even of 

e Temple, or perhaps up to the time of Ezra, when the syna- 
gogues were instituted, there was anything of the nature of 
common worship in Israel. If, therefore, it is held that public 
worship is the main duty of the Sabbath, we import into the 
Fourth Commandment an idea which it never entertained, because 
it never could have entertained it. Jewish public worship was 
restricted to the presence of the Ark; and where the Ark was not, 
public worship was not. In a word, to keep the Fourth Com- 
mandment was a personal, not an ecclesiastical, duty to the Jew. 


But, not content with accepting the Jewish Sabbath on the 
ground of a specifically Jewish ordinance, the Scotch have 
added to the letter of Scripture many of the Pharisaic traditions ; 
and observances such as that of the Sabbath-day’s journey, 
and the trifling and scholastic refinements of the Talmud, have 
been theoretically taught. Theoretically; for, as Dr. Macleod 
observes, to keep the Sabbath in Scotland as the duty of keeping 
it is there tang’ t is physically impossible. Hence, as a matter 
of fact, the Sabbath is taught in one way and kept in another, even 


what the University wanted. Sensible University Reformers will | by its teachers. The effect of this on the people must be immoral. 


not condescend to the tone of the Provost of Oriel when they are 
considering what Oxford, with its magnificent resources, may yet 
do for English education. Nor will they fall into the opposite 
mistake of ignoring the real need felt at the mt time of a 
satisfactory theological training for the English clergy. The 
new college recommended by the princi akers at the 
meeting seems a questionable remedy even for this special want, 
compared with the broader course that we have above suggested. 
But, whatever the wants of the English Church, they need 
not be confounded with the wants of the University or of the 
nation. The leading tutors and fellows of the University are 
thoroughly alive to the necessity of a movement of which the 
Venerable Archdeacon Clerke, and his attendant Provosts and 
Heads, only appear to perceive the clerical side. The broader 
and wider question alone deserves the name of University ex- 
tension; and in the present times of religious ferment it is 


Judaism of the worst kind is enforced, and here and there prac- 
tised, in Scotland; but in nine cases out of ten the teachers bind 
and lay upon men’s shoulders burdens, heavy and grievous to be 
borne, which they do not even affect tomove with one of theirfingers. 
No doubt it is a happy thing, on social and political grounds, that 
the Scottish people do not follow out the theoretical injunctions about 
keeping the Sabbath which they hear; but no religious teacher 
ought to view with complacency the inconsistency between faith 
and practice which he himself not only winks at but enco 
“You are,” said Dr. Macleod, “training men up to one of the 
worst habits conceivable—the habit of believing in their conscience 
that the thing is wrong, and yet doing it.” It is Judaism to teach 
people that it is sinful to hire a cab, or to have a hot dinner, or to 
take a walk, on the Sabbath—which last recreation was solemal 
denounced in an official ral as late as the year 1834. i 
is something worse than Judaism to say, as one clerical zealot did 
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say, that no man who travels on a railway on the Sabbath-day can | 
have the love of Christ. The religious training must be bad of 
which such an anecdote as this, vouched for by Dr. Macleod, is 
the fruit:— Do you mean to say, Doctor,” said a Glasgow man to 
me, “that you said publicly that aman might if he pleased take a 
walk on Sunday?” “I did.” “ Well,” said he, “I am thankful 
for it; I always did it, but I went out by the back-door.” These 
are the fruits of the training which rests the observance of Sunday 
on the Fourth Commandment; fruits which a Scotch judge illus- 
trates by his experience that an immense number of men have > 
commenced an evil life by breaking what they were taught were 
the obligations of the Fourth Commandment, “ because,” said 
the Judge, “ you clergy make sins of what God has not made sins.” 
If there is no ground for the Christian observance of Sunday but 
the Fourth Commandment, and if men see that it is both 
and impossible to keep the letter of the Fourth Commandment, | 
they are encouraged to practise what they are taught is a sin, an 
— consequence is a large and fatal relaxation of all morality and 
religion. ¥ 
Indeed, Dr. Macleod does not hesitate to say things which must | 
have made the ears of his Judaizing brethren tingle. Not only does | 
he hold that the Fourth Commandment has no binding force on the | 
Christian—a position which is held by many—but he maintains that | 
the whole Decalogue, as a decalogue, is abrogated ; not that all that | 
was given in the —— is not enforced by Christianity, with 
much more, but that the Decalogue itself is only a Jewish element 
of bondage. This is certainly strong meat for Scottish a 
and we can only admire the honesty with which Dr. Macleod makes 
his statements, careless of that misrepresentation which he is sure 
to encounter. He s on to express his doubts about the 
all rimeval Sabbath. It is one thing to believe that 
God declared to Moses thut the Sabbath was a figure, or rather 
a memorial, of the rest from the work of creation; it is another 
to assert that this truth was revealed to, and any conse- 
quent obligation imposed upon, either Adam, or the patriarchs, 
or the world before the revelation on Sinai. No doubt there are 
traces in the most distant antiquity, and in very opposite —_ 
of the division of time into weeks; but the existence of the sun 
and moon necessitated the week, while the week does not neces- 
sitate a Sabbath. It may be an interesting speculation to inquire 
whether there are any—and, if any, what—traces of a primeval 
Sabbath, as well as proofs of a natural week; but, as far as Scrip- 
ture goes, the notion of a patriarchal Sabbath has been denied 
= te freely and with quite as much learning as it has been 
uphe 
PWe shall not attempt to follow Dr. Macleod in his luminous and 
exhaustive arguments on the alleged proof for Sabbath observance 
deduced from prophecy and the New Testament. And this is the 
less necessary because plain people, unbiassed by sectarian traditions, 
must see that St. Paul aed of the abolition of new moons and of 
Sabbaths under the Gospel in the very same breath and the very same 
words. But it will reasonably be asked on what does Dr. Macleod 
ground his firm conviction of the religious, social, and political 
necessity of observing Sunday, if he rejects the Fourth Command- 
ment and the whole of the Old Testament teaching of the Sabbath? 
As far as we can see, on the very same grounds which the Church 
of England holds. He is not disposed to adopt that curious, 
but common, figment, for which there is not the slightest authority 
in Scripture or antiquity, that the Apostles adopted the principle 
and institution of the Jewish Sabbath, but transferred its observance 
from the seventh day of the week to the first. This Dr. Macleod 
denies. The Lord’s-day is not changed day, it is a new day. 
It is a specialty of Christianity. The old institution was anni- 
hilated. The new institution took its place. Ecclesiastical history 
shows that, while the Apostles kept the first day of the weck in 
memory of their risen Lord, they clearly and distinctly protested 
against any religious observance of the seventh by the Gentiles. 
Dr. Macleod is not afraid to say plainly—* While the Fathers 
always recognise the first day of the week, they never even 
once found it upon the Fourth Commandment, or ever speak 
of the Fourth Commandment; and I believe not till the seventh 
or eighth century do you begin to find the scintillation that 
culminated in the Puritans, and through that Long Parliament—I 
wish it had been shorter—has come down to us.” And on the 
tical of the question it is indeed refreshing to find 
a Sco sbyterian teacher, in the land of the Covenanters, 
using language like this about railway travelling on Sabbath :— 
“It is not to me a matter of permission; to me it seems an absolute 
necessity, for matters of policy, for matters of government, for 
matters of mercy, that you not compel the little law of 
Palestine—with its little boundary, with its little intercourse, not 
further than from this to Perth—to rule us. You cannot bring in 
this principle here.” 
The end of Scotch Sabbatarianism, when one of the most distin- 
ished religious teachers in Scotland uses this bold and fearless 
guage, cannot be very far distant. No doubt Dr. Macleod 
es & minority, but it is a minority which must be conscious 
its strength, and whose strength will soon be felt—a minority 
strong in something else than mere numbers, for Dr. Macleod divided 
four against twenty-three. Hitherto, Scotchmen have been ex- 
cluded from healthy social intercourse with their fellow-men. 
The Scotch Sabbath has been a thing of itself because Scotland has 
been a thing of itself. But Thule has now ceased to exist—the 
Thule not only of hy, not only of theology, but of common 


sense, and, in this Sabba — of common morality. Light is 
breaking through the cloud and mist with which the Covenanters 


have so jong, bemuddled the Scottish and such a 
Dr. Macleod’s may be a new starting-point in a people’s 
We should like, by way of postscript, to recommend to 
reading a book just published by a Scotchman, Mr. Robert Cox— 
Literature of the Sabbath Question (Machlachlan & Stewart), 


speech as 
history. 

the 
—which, apart from its practical merits as a repertory of authorities 


on a particular question, exhibits an amount of learning. 
and indefatigable ind stry in reading which we have "not often 


_ Mr. Cox’s concluding words, hairly reflecting his own Dr. 
Macleod’s spirit, we can entirely coincide: “The duty of ob- 


serving Sunday must be advocated, not on Jewish, but on rational, 
moral, and Christian grounds. These are well able to sustain the 
venerable and beneficent institution; and I feel confident that as 
knowledge and wisdom increase, our weekly day of rest will not 
only be more and more highly esteemed, but be better and better 


| employ: ” 


‘THE SUPPRESSION OF JAUNTINESS. 

HE world has often witnessed the spectacle of a serious and 
austere monarch coming after a flippant light-hearted 
decessor, and historians always take care to tell us of the bitter 
dismay which befalls the jesting, laughing, frivolous boon com- 


_ panions of the jovial king when they are thus left to the tender 


mercies of his righteous successor. It is a hard time for these 
reckless souls when a Pharaoh rises up who knows them not, or, if 
he knows them, does not at all approve of them. For a while, they 
linger disconsolately about the old haunts, and can barely realize 
the change which has come o’er the spirit of their dream. They 
are loth to believe that their occupation is gone, or that there can be 
a court in which song and laughter and wit and nimble im 
are not the secret of success. Some of them perhaps have the 
resence of mind to lengthen their countenances, and turn their 
Can upon the past, in the hope that their new master may forget 
their ol aty @ But most of them have not discretion enough 
for this, and they resolve to meet their fate like men. 
pong, | of this sort may be noticed in the political world 
just now. The jocose and rollicking chief is no more. His two 
successors hate jocosity and rollickingness, Lord Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone are both consumed by earnestness, though by different 
forms of it. pe fire as 
t agents o sical changes. Per or similar reasons, the 
Fines of Lord Huseell and the of Mr. Gladstone ma: 
prove equally potent in the changes of the political wor 
Anyhow, the temperament of is alike hostile to that 
free-and-easy lukewarmness which was the vital principle of 
the Administration that came to an end at the death of the 
late Premier. There is no longer any room for cakes and ale 
in politics, and we are no longer to suppose that the art of 
vernment lies in humour and physical strength combined. 
e path to fame has been perhaps permanently stopped up. A 
new era has opened. If a man cannot scale the steep ascent to 
office by brains or rong | connection, he shall not be allowed either: 
to get there or to stay there by dint of mere muscularity and airy 
recklessness. The courtiers who won the favour of the old ruler 
by their clumsy imitations of his own jaunty performances natu- 
rally find no favour in the sight of his rigid successors, any more. 
than the gay friends of Charles II. found favour with the gloomy 
James. Lord Russell, like Galba, has no sympathy with an 
aspirant to power “qui pueritiam incuriose, adolescentiam petu-. 
lanter egerat.” The retirement of Sir Robert Peel from office 
perhaps marks the end —— statesmanship, and of the régime. 
of strong constitutions. Sir Robert Peel may rank in history 
with the Last of the Barons, or the Last of the Saxons, or the 
Last of the Mohicans. Henceforth there are to be no more flies in 
the amber. The pastime of wondering how on earth this man or 
that came into the Ministry is at an end, though we have still a. 
modified form of amusement in wondering how on earth some of 
that august body contrive to stay where they are. In overhauling. 
the credentials of the favourites of his ecessor, Lord Russe 
was scarcely likely to be satisfied with the recommendations: 
which Sir Robert Peel presented. The Irish Secretary is: 
the son of an illustrious statesman, and so perhaps had a 
kind of presumptive title to office. But Earl Russell, we 
do not doubt, has long sat reverentially at the feet of that 
youthful but tremendously sagacious Gamaliel, Lord Amberley, 
and has there learnt to despise the unreasonable pretensions 
of men whose only claim is that they had fathers before them. 
Of course this admirable rule has exceptions. It does not appl 
to genuine Whig families. Lord Amberley, for instance, wo 
never have to leave an Administration headed by a Whig, for 
any amount of rollicking. We shall be pardoned for so appa- 
rently wild and frightfully “apm. an illustration. It is only an 
illustration. We don’t mean that Lord Amberley coull by. 
any chance give way to a rollicking spirit. We suspect that, like. 
Socrates—the only man whom it would not be an anti-climax to, 
name after him—he has consulted some mystic oracle, and received, 
for answer that “Of all men Lord Amberley is wisest.” His. 
discretion is invincible. But, if Sir Robert Peel had been ever so. 
discreet, his lack of the ichor which flows in the veins of th 
Revolution families would have been very much against him. 
After the services rendered by his father to the State, Sir Robert 
might perhaps gracefully refer to the services which he has him= 
self rendered from time to ti Though he certainly held a 
place in the Palmerston Ministry, he still did his best to overthrow 
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if by taking ev rtunity of vexing its supporters, and 
exposing it to the of Sir Hugh Cains of its 
most oem adversaries. This is a part which Lord Russell 
himself has excellently fulfilled before now, and so he ought to 
be able to appreciate its merits, There is the difference, however, 
that Lord Russell played his part deliberately and with 
intention, while Sir Robert Peel was quite unconscious of 
all the mischief he was doing. He did not care a straw 
for the mass of his colleagues, but he was staunch in his 
admiration and loyalty towards Lord Palmerston. This, however, 
is a quality which Lord Russell is commonly sup to set an 
peepee Sopa value upon. The poet’s injunction, “To thine 
own self be true,” has contained the whole of his simple faith, and 
it does not appear to have gone unrewarded. If Sir Robert Peel 
had acted rather less disinterestedly on this not very exalted prin- 
ciple, he too might perhaps have been on the winning side in the 
new arrangements. Had he but served himself with half the zeal 
with which he served or imitated Lord Palmerston, he would not 
have been left naked to his enemies. 
Most characteristic of all his services was his onslaught 
upon the contumacious elector at Tamworth some two years 
o. This was a vastly successful assertion of the great prin- 
crple so fashionable at the time, that, in politics, nerve and 
muscle are more important than soundness of views or liberty 
of private judgment. The fallen elector may be taken as the 
unconscious representative of earnest convictions, and laborious 
searchings after what is best, and of the gravity of politics. All 
these disappeared before the muscular impetuosity of the Trish 
Secretary. But the thrashed elector is avenged. Muscular politics 
are in their decline, and, in the nascent revival of political earnest- 
ness, how are the jaunty fallen! Jovial Privy Councillors are not 
to chaff Chartist butchers, nor administer lickings to recusant 
voters. Perhaps Lord Russell will even interfere to prevent Sir 
George Grey’s continued patronage of his muscular friends, the 
garotters; and, if the new Government is really going to consult 
the bodily o of the lieges, it will do well either to remove 
Mr. Milner Gibson, or else to him to give up aiding 
and abetting the railway companies in their misdeeds. After 
all, a Privy Councillor who occasionally refreshes himself by 
lmocking down an elector is preferable to one who lets other 
peor sacrifice holocausts with comparative impunity. We cannot 
ut think that the retirement of Sir Robert Peel will act in some 
measure as a warning to Mr.Gibson. He, too, has on many occa- 
sions betrayed a fatal leaning towards the jaunty style, and 
jauntiness is for the future to 3 a mortal sin in British politics, 
é are all going to turn over anew leaf. Lord Russell deems it 
unworthy of a member of his illustrious family to crack a joke or 
to assume an air of gracious gaiety. Mr. Gladstone is so sore per- 
plexed with those “humble faculties” and “ feeble efforts” of 
which he is never tired of speaking, and altogether life presents 
itself to him in so dreadfully serious an aspect, that he cannot have 
any inclination ever to take things a little easily. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would be very unbecoming in obscurer mortals to 
introduce anything like levity into discussions which concern, how- 
ever remotely, the interest of the commonwealth. Every member 
of Parliament must always be conscientiously recognising the re- 
spousibilities of his august position. From a vast question of 
peace and war which affects the whole Empire, down to a nomina- 
tion to a competitive examination for a berth in the Irish Con- 
stabulary or a tide-waitership, every public act is to be performed 
in a prayerful and conscientious spirit. A Privy Councillor who 
should use his fist will deserve impeachment at least. A pun or a 
jest of any kind will be an outrage upon the public sensibility, a 
mark of disrespect to the grand principles which are going to 
govern the universe. Anybody who is so basely indifferent to the 
truth as to think that each of two courses has about as much to re- 
commend it as the other, will be held a wicked and reprobate Gallio. 
Considering this revolution in the orthodox official tone, Sir Robert 
Peel is wise to leave Ireland to her fate and to retire from office. 
The grand old doctrine that “it will be all the same in a hundred 
years ” has, so we are assured by our instructors, ceased to be a 
rule of our national administration. As Sir Robert Peel’s tenure 
of office could only be justified, and his administration of it could 
only be explained, on this comprehensive principle, it is natural 
that as soon as the principle is abandoned, or said to be abandoned, 
the Minister for whom it in a manner accounted should be 
sactificed also. Still the humane will feel some commiseration for 
the scapegoat of jauntiness, thus sent forth into the wilderness of 
unofficial life, Sir Robert Peel was always believed to take an 
interest in his work, and even a Conservative opponent has volun- 
tarily come forward" to protest that he always answered letters 
by return of post. But industry and a kind of will-o’-the- 
isp enthusiasm are not enough in themselyes. They are very 
geek in their way, but in a man without discretion they are as a 
1 in a swine’s snout. And not even office could make Sir 
bert Peel discreet. Probably, when we are finally handed over 
to a too earnest Government, a sort of political Serious: Family, 
we may occasionally look back to the days when statesmanship 


THE TIMES AND ITS LITERARY REVIEWS. 


there issued from the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford a new edition of the well-known and often reprinted 
History of the Reformation of the Church of England, by Bishop 
Burnet. t praise is due to the Delegates of the Press for yentur- 
ing on the enormous outlay incurred in producing a work which, to 
say nothing of other expenses, involved seven years’ labour on the 
part of its editor. But they rightly concluded that, if a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. Mr. Pocock undertook 
the charge of the work, and his elaborate Preface gives a full 
account of the method adopted and the difficulties encountered by 
him in the performance of bis task. The work had been left for a 
hundred eighty years almost in the condition in which it came 
from its author’s hand, and. at last it has appeared in a revised 
edition, in which it is announced that ten thousand errors of copy- 
ing in the Collection of Records have been detected and amended. 
Such a work was sure to be noticed and reviewed, though it is 
evident that the task of reviewing and criticizing it would involve 
considerable labour. Accordingly, with the exception of a few 
short notices which appeared soon after its publication, and which 
were mere extracts from Mr. Pocock’s Preface, no formal review 
of the work appeared for several months. Some account of it was 

iven by ourselves about three months since, and a notice of it 

ad previously appeared in the Spectator. And certainly, until 
Wednesday the 8th of November last, the editor has had no reason 
to complain of his critics, whether ignorant or learned, for they 
have one and all harped upon the same note. All have agreed 
in disparaging the author, and eulogizing his editor. 

But on the 8th of November a long, and what at first sight 
a to be a most elaborate, account of the new edition of 

urnet ap in the pages of the 7%mes, occupying more than 
three columns and a half, and so full of matter as to indicate that the 
writer was entirely master of hissubject. We began toread with some 
interest, but, as we proceeded, a suspicion arose that we had read 
it before. Certain familiar forms of expression occurred which 
induced us to compare the article end the preface. And we soon 
discovered that the writer of the preface and the article, instead of 
being two persons, were one and the same. We must at once 
acquit the editor of Burnet of being a party to the transaction, 
for, as will be seen in the sequel, the deception is too clumsy 
to allow of any such supposition. So we confine ourselves to the 
remark that, with the exception of sixteen lines of laudation at 
the beginning of the article, and two or three words more or less 
skilfully inserted at intervals to give the article the appearance of 
being an original composition, the whole three columns and a half 
are a mere extract from Mr. Pocock’s Preface. We looked again 
to see if there were any inverted commas to indicate the fact 
that the 3s were extracted verbatim. On the contrary, 
the article consisted wholly of unacknowledged extracts tacked 
together, with just enough mention of the editor's name to 
deceive the unwary reader into the belief that an independent 
reviewer was giving an account in his own words of whet 
Mr. Pocock had said. We have taken the trouble to compare tl , 
article and the preface from beginning to end, and to mark ev 
distinct word in the former that does not occur in the latter ; 
we find, after adding together every word and every sentence 
where there is the slightest difference, that nineteen-twentieths of 
the whole was written by the editor. For the remaining twentieth, 
of which we shall have more to say presently, the literary reviewer 

the Times is responsible. 

Now it may be said, and with truth, that so far as this goes the 
editor of Burnet has no cause of complaint. The plagiarism is just 
the very thing which will spread through a wider circle of readers 
what he has written for those who can afford to buy a four-guinea 
book. And the Delegates of the Oxford Press, if they should be 
inclined to think that there has been any infringement of the laws of 
copyright or the claims of courtesy, may be content on the ground 
that the review will further the sale of the book; and they will 
perhaps enjoy the further satisfaction of thinking that the editor’s 
own account of his labours, in his own words, will convey a better 
idea than the second-hand repetition of the same in the abridged 
and diluted version of a reviewer. If the same considerations 
can be alleged in defence of the honesty of the reviewer in the 
Times, let him by all means have the benefit of their applica- 
tion. But if the dishonesty of using an author’s words with- 
out acknowled es ee t is to be thought of 
the skill of tet few passages in which 
he ventures upon language of his own, has almost in- 
variably misrepresented the author from whom he quotes ? 
We by, as scarcely worthy of notice, the ridiculous mode of 
coping sentences which have no connection whatever in Mr. 
Pocock’s narrative, by the insertion of Though, Nevertheless, On the 
other hand, &c., as seemed to the writer best to suit the case. In 
most cases they appear to us to make absolute nonsense, as indeed 
it was autem they should when these connecting links were 
made to do service in making sentences, which are many pages 

pear as if written in one continuous narrative. And here 


was none the worse for roar, Shoe free-and-easy on the outside. | we think Mr. Pocock’s right to complain begins. Few people will 


Still second-hand jauntiness, on that of a great master of the 


art, is not a very thing, as Sir Robert Peel’s official career 


showed. The best that can be said of it is that it is better than 
the solemn priggishness and overdone humility which may take | 
its place. 


take the trouble, as we have done, to compare the two documents 
minutely, and nearly er one who sees how much is in the exact 
words of the Preface will hastily conclude that the whole review 
is an extract; and thus the editor of Burnet will be accused of 
saying many things which he has not said, and many others of 
which he has said the exact contrary. 

Thus the writer of the Preface commences his account by saying 
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that the History of the Reformation.scems to have been suggested 
by the publication of a French translation of Sanders’s work on the 
Anglican Schism. The writer of the review ventures the remark 
that it was notoriously suggested by the appearance of Sanders’s 
work. Our readers, when they have reached the conclusion of 
this article, will cer s be of opinion that Mr. Pocock’s state- 
ment of the probability of any fact connected with the work he 
has edited is more in accordance with the evidence than his re- 
viewer’s assertion of its notoriety. Later in the review, Mr. 
Pocock is made to say that he knew of but four volumes in the 


Augmentation Office bearing on his subject, two of which, by some — 
inexplicable process, are also in the Lambeth Library, two more | 
in the Royal Collection of MSS. in the British Museum, and 


the — two at Hatfield. Upon turning to the Preface it- 
itself, we find Mr. Pocock telling us, on the contrary, that in- 
stead of four volumes, he had actually examined about a hundred 
volumes in this collection in quest of a single document, and 
that his toil was at length rewarded by its discovery. Now, 
in the ridiculous description given by the writer in the Times, 
_ every word is copied exactly from the Preface to Burnet. The 

absurdity into which the writer has fallen is simply owing to 
placing two passages together which are separated by an interval ; 
the former half of the paragraph referring to the papers in the 
Augmentation Office, ond the latter to a series of volumes which 
are known by the name of the Stillingfleet MSS. 


In another place we find an absolutely unintelligible statement — 


of the reviewer—namely, that an inadvertent description, given 
by Burnet in his first edition, of William Tracy as belonging to the 
county instead of the diocese of Worcester, was a reason for pre- 
ferring that edition to a later one published during the lifetime of 
the author. Here, again, the words of the review are Mr. Pocock’s 
own. The reviewer has unfortunately omitted the sentence which 
immediately follows his extract, and which supplies the link which 
connects the premiss with the conclusion of the ument. The 
aecount of the passage is this—that Baker noticed the mistake of 
_the county for the diocese which had been made in Burnet’s first 
edition, and adds that William Tracy was of Toddington in Glou- 
cestershire ; and that, in spite of this, the editor of the edition of 
1715 had clumsily altered the expression into “ William Tracy of 
Gloucester.” This fact the editor reasonably enough alleges as an 
ment against the edition of 1715 being considered the standard 
edition of the werk. Another instance of the care with which 
the reviewer has compiled his article from the Preface may be 
found in the observation (this time made in his own words), with 
regard to the collection of MSS. made by Dr. Johnstone, that “ we 
can only infer, for he does not state it, that he has seen and 
examined them.” We confess that for a moment we were surprised 
into the belief that this was a true representation of the case. Of 
course it was not to be expected that the reviewer should find 
time to look at the Records themselves to see if this point could 
be settled, although the editor has especially referred the reader 
in his Preface to the notes appended to two documents in the 
R-~rds belonging to the Second Part. Upon turning to one of 
th %—namely, Number LVI.—we find the reference given both to 
volume and of the Johnstone Library, where the document 
may be found. The editor states that he has added a marginal 
analysis which was written on the MS. by Johnstone himself, and 
further describes the imperfect state in which the MS. has been 
left. But if the reviewer had ever cast his eye over the rest of the 
page which was before him, he would have seen that Mr. Pocock 
states that he had himself been at Campsall Park, and with the 
assistance of the present owner of the collection had examined 
sixty folio volumes of papers. And, indeed, so important does he 


seem to think the discovery of this collection that he has gone out | 
. of his way to describe some of the contents, his description — 


oceupying as much as three pages of his Preface. 

Amongst other pieces of interesting information which may be 
gathered from the review, and for which Mr. Pocock is not 
responsible, are the following :— 

‘irst, that Burnet published an abridgment of his own History 
in the year 1682. 

Secondly, that Mr. William “ Fulmen ” corresponded with Burnet 
on the subject of his History. We should have thought that a 
reviewer, even in the Times, might have been familiar with so cele- 
brated a name in the literature of the seventeenth century as that 
of William Fulman, the accomplished antiquarian and learned 
editor of Hammond's works. 

Thirdly, that-Cardanas (sic) wrote a book De Genituris. 

Fourthly, that Mr. Pocock discarded the best folio edition, and of 
course, therefore, must have printed his work from an inferior 
copy. What Mr. Pocock really says is that he discarded the /ast, 
and preferred an earlier edition. 

If we were to notice all the blunders made by this unfortunate 
reviewer, we should have to extend our article to nearly the length 
of letter-press which the Times has inflicted on its readers. We 

to a conclusion, merely observing, on our way, that the 
reviewer parts ny with the writer he is reviewing just at the 
middle of his Preface, where the editor enters upon the delicate and 
intricate history of the thirty-three years’ controversy in which 
the author ~— oe by his publication of the first two Parts of 
his history. e shall say not a word on this subject. It is not 
our wish to draw attention to Mr. Pocock’s elaborate Preface, which 
may safely be left to the judgment of his readers ; but we feel that we 
have every right to expose the gross ignorance and the consummate 
impudence of a reviewer who affects to shower down his praises on 
a work which it is plain he has not read with common attention, 


| and whose merits, whatever they may be, he is wholly unable to 


appreciate. 

As a last evidence of this we to notice the sixteen lines 
| of eulogy with which the article commences. There are two 
elements wanting to complete Mr. Pocock’s satisfaction if he is 
covetous of praise. The laudari a laudato viro, we have seen, is 
wanting; and the other defect is, that he is commended for what 
he has neither done nor atte todo. After what we have 
said, no one will be surprised at being told that Mr. Pocock has 
no claim whatever to the compliments so lavishly bestowed on 
him for his “ appropriate commentary and his exhaustive annota- 
tions.” As for commentary, there is not the shadow of an 
addition to the author’s text which deserves the name. We have 
reason to believe that the Records are accurately produced, though, 
it may be observed, no critic has as yet tested their accuracy. A 
few notes have been added to the text where the author had been 
_ guilty of a more than ewe astounding falsehood; but if there 
is one point more remarkable than another, it is the editor's 
| reticence as regards matters which Burnet has misrepresented, and 
| with which he must himself have been perfectly familiar. The reason 
| of this is, indeed, fully stated in the Preface, where he tells us 
' that to have noticed errors of fact and opinion would have led to 

an endless system of annotation. And thus the editor has, by 
anticipation, disclaimed the compliment of “exhaustive annota- 
_ tions” with which his reviewer has thought proper to load him. 
Next time the 7émes sets up for a literary critic we trust it may 
_ be more successful. It does not seem to us too much to expect in 

a reviewer that he chall have read the book he reviews, and be 
moderately acquainted with the subject of which it treats. 


| MR. SPURGEON ON DR. CUMMING. 
L. is perhaps rather a childish kind of criticism which delights 
in comparisons. Children are always fond of asking which of 
two heterogeneous things is your favourite—whether, like the boy 
in Punch, you prefer apple-tart to your pretty cousin. As we 
grow up, we discover that it is not possible to range all things in 
precise order along one line ; the apple-tart has the advantage in 
some relations of life, and the cousin in others. Even in matters 
where there is something more in common between the two terms 
of the comparison, the result is generally unsatisfactory. A critic 
who delights in a parallel between Thackeray and Mr. Dickens 
belongs to a very low order; such a performance is sure to bring 
out the fact that he is quite incapable of appreciating either 
author's characteristic qualities. Moved by such considerations, we 
have rather shrunk from the rash inquiry into the comparative 
merits of Mr. Sp nand Dr. Cumming. It would be showing 
an insensibility such as might be inferred from a discussion as to 
whether Tom Sayers was a better man than Deerfoot. Each had 
his strong points, and no one could bring them into comparison 
who was entitled to be a judge of either. The question has, 
however, been in a manuer forced upon us by one of the 
gentlemen concerned, and we are therefore emboldened to 
attempt a — between two such rivals in genius and 
attraction. There is, besides, a real similarity between them. 
With various external modifications, there is a good solid 
substratum of identical substance. One may be a trifle more 
_ unctuous, and the other may have more affectation of learning ; one 
may appeal to claptrap where the other deals in broad humour; 
but they have in common one quality which we can best define 
by its results—namely, that the most solemn subjects under their 
manipulation become intensely provocative of the laughter of 
educated people. 
The incidental juxtaposition of these two eminent names came 
‘about as follows. Some one sent to Mr. Spurgeon certain 
tracts bearing Mr. Spurgeon’s own name, and predicting the 
end of the world for next year. Mr. Spurgeon very ener- 
getically repudiated the the opinions. “ You 
will hear of me,” he said, “ in lam when you hear such 
rubbish as that from me. The Lord may come in 1866, and 
I shall be glad to see Him; but I do not believe He will, and 
the why I believe He is because all these 
twopenny-halfpenn se ets say He will. If they said 
that He should think He would ; but 
as they are all crying out as one man that He will come in 
1866 or 1867, I am inclined to think He will not arrive at any 
such time.” We may observe, in passing, that this bit of logic is 
rather unworthy of Mr. Spurgeon. A “ twopenny-halfpenny false 
rophet,” which we presume to be a courteous circumlocution for 
r. Cumming, may hesy falsely, but it is not safe to assume 
that he will never ao ee. even Dr. Cumming’s pre- 
dictions that something would not — have been occasionally 
fulfilled. Mr. Spurgeon continues, with still more point, to assert 
that he does not mean to interfere with “these dates and fi 
which seem to me to be only proper amusement for young ladies 
who have nothing else to do, and who take to that instead of 
reading novels, for certain divines who have exhausted their 
stock of knowledge about sound doctrine, and therefore try to gain 
a little ephemeral popularity by shuffling texts of a as the 
Norw ies shuffled cards in days gone by.” We confess to 
being a little surprised at the vigour of this attack. We 
should have fancied that Mr. Spurgeon’s view of the Scripture 
was scarcely so superior to Dr. Cumming’s as to entitle him 
to come down upon “twopenny-halfpenny false prophets” and 
divines comparable to “ Norwood gypsies shuffling cards.” Does 
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Mr. Spurgeon himself never put texts through the process so 
graphically described? Can he conscientiously say that his per- 
ormance always relies upon legitimate attractions, and never conde- 
scends to the devices of contemporary charlatans? Without en- 
tering, however, into the merits of the controversy, we merely 
desire to take an artistic view of the performance. This little 
specimen of Mr. Spurgeon is characteristic. The first sentences 
we have quoted have the true Spurgeonic ingredients. There is a 
strong dash of that iar irreverence which results from using 
cant expressions about sacred subjects, and which arises from sheer 
bad taste and want of tact; it is exactly of the same kind which 
makes a Cockney refuse to take off his hat in a foreign church, 
and indicates ill manners rather than ill will. There is a bit of 
simple abuse, for the epithet “ twopenny-halfpenny ” can scarcely 
be called discriminative or delicately appropriate; and, finally, 
there is a certain amount of broad humour and common sense. 

We happen to have at hand a specimen of the peculiar style of 
Dr. Cumming, which will answer the purposes of a rough compa- 
rison. It is not quite in his old manner, which has perhaps 
been sufficiently treated ; it is not one of the twopenny-halfpenny 
a (perhaps the epithet is not so inappropriate after all), 

ut a result of Dr. Cumming’s latest acquirements. Dr. Cum- 
ming, as our readers probably know, has lately burst upon the 
world in a new character, that of a “ bee-master.” He does not 
seem to have been much more successful in it than in those to 
which he owed his original popularity. He has, in the fragment 
which we now have the pleasure to produce, endeavoured to com- 
bine the two— to come out as a prophet amongst the bees, or as a 
bee-master turned moralist. And this is the remarkable result 
which he produces by applying to the interpretation of material 
emblems Fe faculties ‘which formerly unravelled the written 
enigmas of the Apocalypse. “ Bees,” says Dr. Cumming, “inva- 
riably begin from the top of the hive, and work downward. . . . 
Ts there no lesson here for us?” Of course there is. A man who 
can interpret three frogs should never shrink from finding sermons 
in bee-hives. ‘Our hopes and treasures and expectations should 
depend from a heavenly, and not rest on an earthly, foundation. 
Is not our foundation in the skies, not in Pope or we upon 
earth? The poor Romanist builds, not on the Rock of Ages, but 
on a substitute. Prophecy tell us that this huge earthly 
exhalation shall come down at once.” . . . But “the company of 
the redeemed .. . hang like an apiarian young group from 
above.” Then Dr. Cumming finds another ingenious parallel. 
“ Bees, like good men, are not without bitter personal enemies. 
One very formidable enemy may be seen, on a sunny afternoon, 
watching just under the landing-board of the hive for the weary 
and heavily-laden bees returning to theirhome. Thisfoe is the toad.” 
Remembering that Dr. Cumming lately recommended the benevo- 
lent scheme of emptying a snuff-box on the unlucky toad, because 
the toad’s absorbent skin caused it to endure intense agony from 
the process, we are not surprised that he commends “a very 
experienced bee-master” for opening, “as was richly deserved,” 
the stomach of an unlucky toad. And the parallel to the toad 
will be easily conieteanl by any one who remembers that an 
authority, somewhat higher even than Dr, Cumming, described a 
certain character as “squat like a toad.” ‘ What a meet type of 
the old arch-enemy is this toad!” as the Doctor aera d 
exclaims. “Very often, too,” he continues, “a little bird, the 
tomtit, perches on the bee-board in wet weather, taps with his 
beak as if it were a friendly recognition, and the instant a watcher 
bee comes out to recomnoitre, the wicked little Puseyite snaps 
them up.” Dr. Cumming goes on to point out various other 

ints of resemblance, more or less remote, between bees and 
Phristians. We have quoted enough to show that the faculties 
which interpreted the hidden meaning of frogs are quite equal to 
making oe out of toads. We are happy to have discovered, 
at last, the true meaning of what we had foolishly fancied to be 
a temporary aberration of this profound theologian. We had 
thought that he was rather throwing himself away upon bees. 
We see now that, having settled all future history by guess- 
ing one set of riddles, he is _ lay down the whole 
duty of man by — another. e will doubtless 
bring out some valuable results. We only regret that it 
should have been discovered at so late a period of the world’s 
history.. Before even Dr. Cumming has been able to find out all 
that can teach him—for even he, we should imagine, will 
take more than a year about it—we shall be plunged into the 
millennium ; and then toads will either disappear, or change their 
diet, or possibly be relieved from the presence of Dr. Cumming 
and his tender mercies. 

To return to our parallel between the two great men in question. 
The effusion from which we have just quoted is in many respects 
congenial to Mr. Sp m’s own method for making religious 
eloquence attractive. 8 has no objection to a good 
concrete illustration of his doctrines. If beehives were common 
in the neighbourhood of the Tabernacle, he would be quite capable 
of taking one for his text. We should recommend hin, if it 
were not for the danger of charges of plagiarism, to exhibit a 
toad from the pulpit aad point out its many points of resemblance 
to the “arch-enemy.” He might even o 
show the captured But we confess that we should expect 
Mr. Spurgeon to get more fun out of his parable than Dr. 
Cumming. He has some genuine humour, and can use 
vigorous English, He can hit out tg hard without 
deadening his blows by unctuous phraseology. Mr. Sp n’s 
irreverence is rather an anachronism than a piece un- 


its stomach and - 


mitigated bad taste. To many in the audiences which he 
addresses it is, of course, quite imperceptible. A man who to 
thorough vulgarity unites a certain humour and a sense of 
religion will doubtless shock a cultivated taste; but we may fully 
believe in his sincerity. The old Puritans were often apparently 
blasphemous and at the same time obviously sincere. Their 
familiarity with sacred things, in which they fully believed, 
aoe them to take liberties with them; they were in no 
fear of being mistaken for deliberate scoffers, and therefore could 
be occasionally playful with what they sincerely reverenced ; their 
coarseness was be natural result of a strong emotion fermenting 
in ill-educated minds. A vulgar intellect will use vulgar language, 
whatever the passion which impels it. When Mr. Spurgeon tells 
us that, if the Lord comes in 1866, he will be very glad to see 
Him, we may charitably hope that he is only partially conscious of 
the unlucky incongruity which his words suggest. They imply a 
familiarity which is shocking to any one accustomed to discriminate 
different shades of expression. But we may presume that such 
discrimination scarcely enters into the habits of the frequenters of 
the Tabernacle, and that they accept the words as the plainest to 
convey the idea without appreciating the discord which strikes 
more cultivated ears. Our complaint against Mr. Spurgeon is 
chiefly that he does not rise above the level of his hearers, but uses 
a rhetoric only too well adapted to them. Dr. Cumming so far 
rises above him. He does not commit the same 
form. He uses a phraseology adapted to a rather more elevated 
order of religious tea-party. He talks the small talk which has 
such singular charms for people who like to read what has the 
external appearance of thought. All our magazines are filled with 
pretty little essays about science made easy. Dr. Cumming occu- 
pies exactly the same position, with regard to certain theologiany, 
which the compounders of pretty little treatises about birds and 
beasts and electric telegraphs occupy to genuine men of science. 
The writers upon such subjects are very fond of winding-up 
with appropriate texts and reflections. The substance of Dr. 

umming’s discourses is chiefly composed of that which such 
persons reserve for tags to their essays, and, by simply altering the 

roportions of the ingredients, he slides quite naturally into his 
ittle sermons about bees, If, then, we were reduced to choose a 
spiritual pastor between the two, we should decidedly prefer Mr. 
Spurgeon. It is true that he makes grosser blunders and commits 
more palpable breaches of good taste. But he is not materiall 
more narrow-minded, and does not (probably no one could) 
more unmitigated nonsense. On the other hand, he is far more 
humorous and manly ; he talks better English ; and when he does 
commit a downright piece of irreverence, there is some pleasure in 
having it unadulterated and open, and not half-masked in namby- 
pamby sentiment. At the same time we sincerely hope that we 
may never be reduced to such a choice of evils. 


THE ALHAMBRA CASE. 


| ie’ the old days, when the divine ballet still reigned supreme on 
the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre, ordinary people were 
able to grasp the subtle distinction between a ballet and a diver- 
tissement. Now, the choreographic art is fast sinking into the 
sition of a lost art, and a puzzle which would not have bewil- 
ered the sluggish brains of Fop’s Alley for a minute has only just 
received a doubtful solution at the hands of the Court of Common 
Pleas, after a protracted litigation. In these degenerate times 
it is difficult to realize the sense of horror with which an habitué 
of the ra would have listened to the question whether the 
ballet of Taglioni and Ellsler, of Cerito and Carlotta Grisi, deserved 
to rank as a dramatic entertainment, or only to be elassed with the 
performances of a dancing-shop unknown to the Lord Chamberlain, 
and existing by virtue of a common magi ’ license. If 
possible, the ballet was, in the estimate of the most influential 
if not the wisest clique of fashionable society, not only a 
dramatic entertainment, but something above and beyond every 
other =P egemmange We prosaic spectators of what 
now for ballet may come away with a more or less distinct 
notion that one danseuse does the conventional smile with unex- 
oo grace, and that another can rotate with ex i 
velocity. But we don’t rise to the poetry of these things, and it 
is no wonder that the abasement of the public taste should be 
reflected in the unimaginative decisions of big-wigged lawyers. 
But the past is gone, not to be recalled. What could seem more 
ludicrous now than a grave discussion as to the comparative 
merits of the ideal and the realistic schools of choreography? 
Only the most daring of om hays would venture on such 
extravagances; and yet there was a time when “ the ideal 
Taglioni” and “the realistic Cerito” were thought more lofty 
subjects of artistic controversy than a Kemble, a Siddons, or a 
Kean. Oldish playgoers will remember that it was for her 
ial dramatic art that Fanny Ellsler was worshipped, and 
ri who are a trifle older still will recall, with a faint recollection 
of unintelligible satisfaction, the wonderful plots and mysterious 
pantomime of a genuine ballet of action. And now it seems that 
all these glories have sli fairly out of the domain of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and descended to the same level (in the eye of the 
law) asa penny hop. History will not march backwards, and one 
must accept the fact that, as the ballet dwindled by degrees 
to the divertissement, so the ballet-divertissement has at length 
fallen a stage lower than the exhibition of the adorable Menken. 
To those who regret the inevitable fate 
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art, it will be pleasant to know that the final descent to the abyss 
was not made without a struggle worthy of a better issue. If Mr. 
Strange was bent on the audacious feat of reducing the glorious 
art to common licensed “ music and dancing,” Mr. Wigan had a 
soul above such associations, and manfully fought the battle of the 
doomed ballet. Years of skirmishing with varied success at last 
brought the contending parties face to face, bearing the scars of their 
reliminary encounters. Mr. Strange’s playhouse had been acy | 

5 one magistrate — to be re-opened by a quorum, and 
passed a second time through the ordeal of an unsuccessful prose- 
cution. It was not without a protest that Mr. Tyrwhitt submitted 
to the lenient doctrine of the Middlesex Bench, and though he 
the accused, he delivered a judgment replete with the old 
learning of the “ ballet d’action ” and the “ ballet divertissement,” 
and sent the knotty point to be decided by the Court of Common 
Pleas. The statement prepared by the learned magistrate gave so 
phic and minute a picture of the performances as at once to 
isplace the irreverent suggestion that the Court might advan- 
usly have adjourned to the Alhambra, and ju for itself. 

e have the corps du ballet, sixty or seventy strong, descending from 
canvass rocks, passing through a practicable entrance, and defiling 
on the stage. The costume is the costume of ballet-dancers, and 
the deep dramatic purpose of the plot is shadowed forth by 
the daggers borne by the danseuses. The scene recalled at once 
the go ballet of Alma, and, but for modern prejudices, no one 
could have questioned its dramatic character. But Mr. Strange 
and his counsel were stubbornly logical and unimaginative. The 
Alhambra was licensed for music and dancing, and dancers with 
daggers in their hands were only dancers after all. The Court 
evidently inclined to this realistic view, and the prosecutor's 
counsel was driven to bring forward his second line of attack. If 
the daggers and the canvass rocks were not of the essence of the 
drama, could there be any doubt when the whole troupe were seen 
to advance with “ gestures calculated to excite emotion”? What 
was the province of dramatic art but to excite emotion — it 
mattered not whether by word or gesture? But this appeal failed 
to move the souls of the Judges, and once more they vielled to the 
prosaic ye that nothing could be made of a distinction 

tween cing and moving gestures, But the climax was 
yet to come. The prenuiére danseuse advances, not only 
with a dagger, but a bloody dagger in each hand, and stabs 
the air with that energy which the malevolent spirit of the ballet 
proper always displays. The action is not in vain, for instantly 
& supernumerary falls to the ground, and the premiére danseuse 
strikes an attitude of triumph after the manner of Menken over the 
prostrate body, exhibiting, as the learned counsel touchingly 
observed, “some of the worst feelings of our nature.” Now if the 
worst feelings of our nature, and bloody murders, and triumphant 
attitudes are not dramatic, we fear that the Lord Chamberlain 
will have to give up his jurisdiction over a good many of the 

ised theatres. But the loss of the music-halls may suffice 
for one day, and the future must take care of itself. The Judges 
treated the worst feelings of our nature with the same unnatural 
indifference with which they had regarded the canvass rocks. 
_ They ruled that to dance with the worst feelings, &e., was 
only to dance, and they did not see the dramatic quality of 
the bloody daggers and the prostrate supernumerary. oe more 
the current of the argument changed, and a last appeal was made 
to the susceptibilities of the learned Bench. As the entertainment 
went on, a woman appeared, who enacted the part of Fame. Per- 
haps it would have been impossible to get over so decidedly 
theatrical an exhibition if the mode by which the goddess was re- 
presented had not been explained. Fame, we are told, was repre- 
sented by a lady putting out her leg ata right angle—a gesture 
which the Court was perhaps justified in thinking not to be a 
sufficiently distinctive symbol to take rank as a specimen of 
uding passage of the show. oung lady who re- 
made herself conspicuous for. the worst feelings, Ke, 
now came forward with an angelic smile, and was “ recon- 
ciled to somebody, amid Eastern rocks.” It is satisfactory to 
learn that there is nothing dramatic in such a situation, and 
that any gentleman who finds himself in the act of being 
reconciled amidst Eastern rocks may feel assured that he needs no 
hgees sanction than a magistrates’ license for music and dancing 
supply. After the utter failure of all these moving considera- 
tions to touch the hearts of the Judges, it was perhaps in despera- 
tion only that the learned counsel shot his last bolt. “ The 
performance might be highly immoral,” and therefore belonged, 
as of right, to the Lord Chamberlain's department. Like the 
rest, this point too was urged in vain. The Chief Justice, who 
was evidently deplorably wanting in appreciation of the ballet, did 
not see his way to convict; and the puisne judges, without com- 
mitting themselves to a definition of a ballet or a divertissement, 
agreed that Mr. Strange could not be suppressed. 

So ends the great Alhambra case ; Pt, unless we are much 
mistaken, the discussion it has caused will scarcely end without 
putting the whole law of the subject upon its defence. We are 
not of those irreverent critics who pooh-pooh all the functions of 
the Lord Chamberlain as trumpery relics of a past age. A con- 
siderable amount of public advantage might be derived from the 
exercise of the Lord Chamberlain’s authority. But then it must 
be and re and, in some — perhaps, even 

itherto we have had to 
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amplified to suit modern requirements. 
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into a secular magician, and 
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Nino, Transformations of this kind may have been thought 
highly conducive to public morality, at a time when it was @ 
matter of the keenest discussion whether the diablerie of Robert 
was admissible on a stage familiar with Don Giovanni and Der 
Freyschutz. On that t occasion it will be ‘remembered that 
the charms of Jenny Lind’s Alice at last overcame the repugnance 
of the Lord Chamberlain to the morals of Robert; and we 
are not sure whether much is in any case done by the occa- 
sional prohibitions of exceptional performances. The truth is, that 
the modesty or laxity of the stage is really governed, in spite of 
all that Lord Chamberlains can say or do, by the temper of 
society, and would be neither much worse nor much better if its 
morals were not stamped by authority as genuine. But there are 
some other matters in which a supervision of all buildings opened 
for public amusements might be carried with advantage somewhat 
further than is done at present. A gentleman descending in red 
flames through a trap-door does not trouble the modern play- 
goer’s mind very yn, but the reflection that he has no safe 
mode of if the red fire should spread to the house and pro- 
duce a to the doors does now a then cause him an uneasy 
thought. So far as the power exists, provision has been made 
for diminishing the dangers and increasing the comfort of the 
more recently built theatres, but as no authority controls the 
builders of music-halls, Alhambras, and the like, there is scarcely 
one from which an audience could escape, on a sudden alarm, 
without frightful loss of life. Until a public outery, following 
on several fatal accidents, compelled the adoption of rational pre= 
cautions, there was not a stage in London where the dancers were 
not exposed to imminent risk from the unprotected foot-lights. 
The same independence of control, to a great extent, exists in all 
the details of construction and ment which do admit of 
effective regulation and supervision. Something, no doubt, is 
done now in this direction; but if the Alhambra contest should 
lead to the regulation and extension of a wholly inadequate 
authority, Mr. Strange’s danseuses will not have postured” in 
vain. 


THE PERMISSIVE-PROHIBITORY BILL. 

HE United Kingdom Alliance is carrying on the war vigorously. 
T It has undertaken to raise a fund of p Alon for purposes HF 
agitation, and it seems to be very capable of spending money as 
well as of raising it. If all the leadin ye ee in town and 
country should be similarly favo with the Times, which 
lately published an advertisement of the Alliance occupying an 
entire page, it may be expected that the problem of how to spend 
§0,000/. in agitation will be pretty soon solved. Such an ex- 
penditure may possibly do quake to the rietors of newspapers, 
and it can certainly do no harm to anybody else. Some ns 
may perhaps think that it is a little odd to see this Society ee 
ing, as it professes to do, for the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
mankind by methods which are usually employed by commercial 
speculators. However, the Alliance is to a great extent supported 
by men who have acquired wealth in man ing or mercantile 
pursuits, and it is not surprising, therefore, that its mana 
should entertain a confident belief in the power of advertising. 
If the Christian religion were now about to be for the first time 
preached on earth, there are a who would recommend the 
— to advertise it plentifully. 

t may be supposed that this gigantic advertisement in the Times 
is intended to affect the eye rather than the mind. The usual 
type of advertisements is not very easy reading, even if the matter 
be more attractive than manifestoes of the Alliance are apt to 
be. But here are six columns of the Times all occupied in some 
way = Alliance, and how can anybody doubt the importance 
of a Society which does its advertising so magnificently? The 
most impressive of the advertisement is undoubtedly the list 
of the Guarantee is stated to amount 
to 31,000. e argument convey: is list, occupying as it 
does upwards of two columns of the "Times, is far ~ foreible 
than any that is to be found in the residue of the advertisement. 
There is, jndeed, a reprint of an address delivered by Professor 
Newman at a recent meeting of the Alliance, which, it need hardly 
be said, was much more rational than some other addresses 
delivered on the same occasion. But there is not much to be 

thered from this address, except that the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer is not now a supporter of the Alliance, and therefore it 
may be ex that he will become a supporter of it at some 
future time. “ All who can look back thirty ow must be aware 
against how strong ure that distinguished gentleman has 
moved, and how ly hds been his movement, in spite of educa- 
tion, prejudices, and connections.” Nevertheless, Professor New- 
man is obliged to own that the Alliance has hitherto had from 
Mr. Gladstone “ excellent words, but deeds of opposite tendency.” 
That portion of the address which does not deal with Mr. Glad- 
stone 1s occupied in showing that ministers of various denominations 
may properly co-operate in promoting the Alliance. It is highly 
x eee to the Alliance to show that it numbers its 
adherents not only men who can afford to subscribe 2,000/. to a 
Guarantee Fund, but also at least one man who can with 
ability and moderation ; and therefore it is difficult to over-estimate 
the value of this address of Professor Newman, although certainly 
it would be wrong to estimate that value by the cogency of its 
—— seeing that in fact it contains no argument at all. 
e 
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the Act; and there 
common purposes would be prohibited within such town or district. 


It may be gathered from the publications of the Alliance that there | 


all traffic in intoxicating liquor for | 
| 


He can hardly be otherwise than sincere in his belief in the utility 
of a Prohibitory Act, seeing that he is willing to consent to a 
measure which, if su ul, would destroy his own business. 


are towns where its leaders expect that the Act, if passed, would But it may be a for the sake of the customers of a well- 


be adopted. Without pausing to inquire where these towns are | known firm, that 
in order to bring the proposed measure to a | Mr. Buxton asks whether, when five-sixths of the ratepayers of a 


situate, let us suppose 
practical test, that it had passed, and that an attempt were 
made to put it in force in London. It may be asserted, without 
fear of contradiction, that the ratepayers of the metropolis would — 
not adopt the Bill. But we will assume for the moment that the | 
Bill been adopted, and let us imagine what would be the | 
feeling of London when deprived of its beer. One important | 
remark is, that if the public-houses were closed there ought at | 
least to be some sort of substitute provided. It might, perhaps, be — 
a considerable mitigation of the severity of the rule of the Alliance | 
if tea and coffee were generally offered in place of the forbidden | 
liquors. But, so far as appears, the poor inhabitants of London 
would have no general resource when thirsty except a pump, and 
the only variety open to them would be a drinking-fountain. We | 
are — or the present that two-thirds of the ratepayers | 
have opted t 


| 
| 
| 


ensue? Could there be a more dangerous weapon of agitation 
than the cry that the rich man kept his wine-cellar, while he had 
taken away the poor man’s beer-shop? If the Alliance under- 
takes to guarantee London against these dangers, it will require a 
much larger fund ras It may be doubted whether the 
existing police and military forces of London would be adequate 
to preserve or restore order; and, besides, it could not be expected 
that either policemen or soldiers would be devoid of sympathy with 
the mob. e onl = of any good coming out of such a rash 

riment would be t the leaders of the Alliance might be 
indyced to exert themselves to enforce the law which they 
had carried, and thus might bring upon themselves the 
anger of thirsty London. If that troublesome body. of 


he Bill, but how does the Alliance propose to deal | 
with the numerous male population who are not ratepayers ? What becomes general, the measure will be 
force would it employ to quell the formidable riots which would | 


fanatics should happen to be summarily suppressed, they would 
at any rate have the honour of martyrdom. It would, of | 
course, be idle to close the public-houses and yet allow the | 
trade in liquor to be conducted privately. But if a genuine | 
attempt were made to prevent the supply in London of beer and | 
spirits to those who might ire them, the result would be 
tumult, panic, and ps bloodshed and conflagration. If this 
be a correct anticipation, it follows that the proposal of the Alliance — 
would be wicked, if it were not foolish. | 
Almost the only distinct proposition enunciated by Professor 
Newman is, that “it is the duty of the State to forbid a demorali- | 
zing trade.” Besides many other answers which might be given | 
to this proposition, there is this answer, which is necessarily con- 
clusive, that it would be impossible to perform that duty. It has 


r. Buxton’s beer is better than his argument. 
ish demand the entire extinction of all the places for the sale of 

ermented liquors, their prayer should not be granted? It may 
be answered that those places are only more or less convenient for 
ratepayers, but that they are, according to existing habits, necessary 
for the great majority of those who do not pay rates. There is 
always some difficulty in grasping the idea of the model working- 
man, and this difficulty has lately been enhanced by the addition 
of a new feature in his character, that he desires to shut —_ the 
beer-shops. It might fairly be urged, in oo to Mr. Buxton, 
that this is a question which ought to be decided, not by the votes 
of ratepayers alone, but by universal suffrage. If five-sixths of the 
adult male population of a parish concurred in desiring that the 
public-houses should be closed, it would then be time enough to con- 
sider whether they ought to be kept open for the convenience of the 
remaining one-sixth. When the demand for a Prohibitory Act 
; and until the 
demand does become general, the enforcement of the measure 
would be impossible. Confining our view to London, it may be 
safely asse that, if the Bill of the Alliance were to be 
to-morrow, the danger of putting it in practice would be such as 
no Government would be justified in incurring. To attempt to 
do so would be nothing less than to produce anarchy for the sake 
of suppressing drunkenness. 


REVIEWS. 


LIVINGSTONE’S ZAMBESI.* 


C is almost unnece to state formally that this is a bool 
of great interest. It does not indeed come with that freshness 
which was a recommendation of Dr. Livingstone’s former book. 
Much of the ground traversed in the years 185841864—the period 
to which this volume refers—was already known to us from Dr. 
Livingstone’s earlier description. Moreover, the travels have not 
the unity resulting from an attempt to perform one special geogra- 
phical feat, such as the discovery of the source of the Nile, or the 
passage from sea to sea. They have, however, a peculiar claim to 
attention. They deserve to be read, not merely from the interest 
which must surround every unaffected account of the impressions. 


of an enthusiastic traveller in almost unexplored districts, Dr. — 


Livingstone, it is true, has a fair share of the true traveller’s mania. 
He tells us that the distressing heat caused him sometimes to 


| dream that he had become a lunatic, and been sworn in a member 


been supposed above that two-thirds of the ratepayers of London of the Alpine Club; and, although he was free in his wakin 
would be willing to adopt the Act; but that supposition would be | moments from the fancy ‘that neve liable to such a pocuilariy 


contrary to all that we know of the habits o 


and men of business of London find themselves, in the middle of 
the day, in want of refreshment and away from home. ‘The count- | 
less establishments which now supply luncheon or dinner, and | 
beer or wine along with it, wi under the Act, be allowed | 
to furnish food only, but no drink—unless, indeed, water | 


deserves to be called drink. The barrister might eat his chop, | 
as he does now, nog 4 among his fellows, but he must drink | 


water with it unless he had taken the 
of wine or brandy in his bag. In those branches of industry 
where bags are not required, the privations undergone during the 
heurs of daily labour would be more severe. No doubt all 
members of the professional and trading classes would be very 
glad to get back in‘ the evening to their wives and children, and 
to the Gece and wine-cellars. That beautiful sentiment, that 
there is no place like home, would glow in the breasts of metro- 
politan householders with a fervour unknown before. It is true 
that clubs would not be prohibited by law; but it is not easy to 
see how the upper and middle classes could venture to maintain 
their clubs ae the beer-houses of the lower classes had been 
abolished. If the u and middle classes could be persuaded to 
become teetotallers for their own good, it is not impossible that 

they might be persuaded to listen to proposals for imposing the | 
same rule upon the less enlightened portion of society. We | 
know that some of those who enjoy every comfort and | 
luxury that wealth and ingenuity can supply are not un- | 
willing to take from the r man tis greatest comfort and | 
his oly luxury—tobacco. the Alliance, in its present mani- 

festo, scarcely attempts to show that teetotalism is good for all 
classes alike. An advertisement inserted in the Zimes may be 
supposed to be primarily addressed to readers of that paper who 
for the most part cannot fairly be charged with an incapacity to 
drink without getting drunk, The statement that “the weaker 
stimulants are me ee to the more powerful agents of 
intoxication ” is y inapplicable to probable purchasers of 
what is called Gladstone's claret. Like ‘another statement which 
we frequently hear, that smoking necessarily increases drinking, it 
leads us to think that agitators are sometimes ignorant of the con- 
dition of the society which they undertake to reform. There is 
one among the authorities quoted by the Alliance whose name 
certainly carries weight. The opinion of “Charles Buxton, Esq., 


mdoners. The | 
tice of living at a distance from one’s place of business is | 
a neasily becoming almost universal, and nearly all the lawyers | 


caution to bring a flask | 


MP., Brewer,” is entitled to attention because he is a brewer, 


degrading form of the disease, he was still picked out by 
native instinct as a victim of some variety of insanity. Mad- 
men, he says, from different villages, very frequently served 
him as guides; they “ es with the explorers, probably 
in the belief that they belonged to their own class”; and the 
symptoms of an unnatural appetite for encountering dangers and 
hardships for their own sake were certainly strongly es Ig 
But his chief claim upon our notice is a higher one than thi 
The expedition was undertaken with the object of improving 
the social condition of the country; and, although it failed of its 
immediate Purpose, the causes of the failure are themselves in- 
structive. ‘They were connected with the great curse of Africa— 
the internal slave-trade. The chief moral of Dr. Livingstone’s 
book is the impossibility of seriously improving the natives, or 
opening their country to commerce, without destroying this mon- 
ster evil. The various facts which he noticed, and the inferences 
drawn by so well qualified a judge, are put with great force. 
Incidentally, however, he makes remarks enough about the features 
of the country, its natural products, and the character of the 
people to form of themselves an attractive book. We do not go 
the length of ae Dr. Livingstone’s modest apologies as 
to his want of literary skill; a practised writer might hove com- 
pressed some of his narrative, redistributed other parts of it, and 
perhaps given us more explicit accounts of certain matters on 
which he takes the reader's knowledge too much for granted. 
But no one wil! be disposed to find fault with so much that is 
good, because it might perhaps have been put a little better. 
Amongst the natural features of the country the great Victoria 
Falls continue to hold the first place. One such wonder, Dr. 
Livingstone thinks, is enough for a continent. He even gives it a 
ference over Niagara, on the strength of the opinion of Mr. 
Bharles Livingstone, probably the only man who has seen both. 
It will be some time before the question can be fairly set at rest. 
We should almost regret the deposition of Niagara from its 
hitherto unquestioned supremacy. And, to judge from the picture 
of the Zambesi Falls, we should say that the eccentric transverse 
course of the escaping river gives them a quaintness which contrasts 
unfavourably with the majestic beauty of their great American 
rival. The difficulties of a trip to the “Mosi-ca-tunga” will 
— any rapid influx of tourists. One Englishman, Mr. ‘Baldwin, 
aving got there “ guided by his pocket-compass,” was straight- 


* Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries. By 
David and Charles Livingstone. London: John Murray. 1365. 
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by the natives. With the 


natives. Some dim vision of letters in the Times asking why the 
banks of the Mosi-oa-tunga were noe peers railed in had reached 
the centre of Africa, And Mr. Baldwin was locked up till his 

brought him the means to pay a fine of Few 
people will probably have sufficient dependence upon a et- 
compass to repeat his feat. There appears, indeed, to the 
recommendation of enormous quantities of game to be met with on 
the way. Dr. Livingstone’s y seem to have been never out of 
hippopotamus; and elephants, buffaloes, antelopes, zebras, and all 
icinds of wild fow} were abundant. He complains, indeed, at one 
place, that his men had become quite sleek and fat in apo va 
of the quantity of meat with Which they were gorged ; although 
= we shrink from the pain which the assertion must inflict upon 

e Naturalization Society) he says that no meat that they obtained 
—uneither eland nor zebra nor hippopotamus—was at all equal to 
the domestic ox. Mixed with these creatures, which, however 
imperfectly, disc the duty of affording food for man, there 
were plenty of those which take the inverse view of life; there 
were abundance of those “ catawampous chawers,” as Mr. Chuzzle- 
‘wit’s friend put it, “who graze upon the human pretty strong.” 
To say nothing of lions and hyzenas, of which Dr. Livingstone speaks 
with some contempt, there is a charming species of small ants which 
‘ mass themselves in silence round the dozing traveller; a “sharp shrill 
word of command” is repeated two or three times, and the hosts 
rush to the assault in myriads. There is the tsetse, teasing to men, 
and fatal to all domestic animals except goats and donkeys. There 
are, of course, mosquitoes and snakes who very decidedly “mean 
venom”; and the crocodiles appear to be of an unusually fine 
breed. They are extremely plentiful, and have a pleasant way of 
lying in wait under banks to seize women who come down for 
water, or men who are washing their hands. From the number 
of fatal and nearly fatal cases which Dr. Livingstone mentions, 
we should imagine that the crocodiles Peug vem very fair 
sport amongst the native population, especially as some of the 
tribes seem to have a habit of bathing, though others sensibly 
prefer the plan of smearing themselves with butter. The 
natives make things even by eating the crocodiles, but Dr. Living- 
stone not unnaturally looked upon this as only one remove from 
cannibalism. In Lake Nyassa, indeed, the crocodiles prefer a fish 
diet; but even there, when the waters are muddy, they fall 
back upon niggers; and a reptile fed either upon or human 
flesh is not an attractive addition to the traveller's bill of 
fare, when he has the alternative of buffalo, elephant, or 
hippopotamus. The presence of the beasts added, however, 
to the excitement of the journey. The little steamboat which 
Dr. Livingstone took with him was not able to ascend either 
of the great rivers—the Shire or the Zambesi— very far on 
account of the rapids by which they descend from the highlands 
into the flat coast region. Moreover, the steamboat, being made 
under a new and ingenious patent, naturally came to grief in a 
variety of ways. It was built of thin steel — and it had a 
— tendency to develop a number of small holes all over its 

ttom. The consequence was that it was generally half full of 
water, and, after spoiling most of the natural-history collections made 
by the travellers, and afflicting them with fevers from the incessant 
damp, it took an opportunity of at last going decidedly to the 
bottom, and staying there. A great deal of the expedition had there- 
fore to be done in more or less rickety canoes, which occasionally 
converted the travellers into temporary bait for crocodiles. An 
occasional weqepetones iried, fortunately without success, to bolt 
them whole. The most critical adventure of this kind occurred in 
descending the Zambesi after a visit to the country above the 
falls. A canoe was upset in the rapids, and its cargo, including a 
chronometer and barometer and a number of notes and botanical 
pearing was hopelessly lost. A previous accident of the same 
nature brought out the good qualities of Dr. Livingstone’s native 
companions. Two of them who could swim jum over- 
board to lighten the canoe. They ordered a third to jump out, 
because “ the white men must be saved.” “I can’t swim,” he 
replied. “ Then jump out and hold on to the canoe,” which he 
ane did ; the canoe was fortunately brought safely 

ore. 

Dr. Livingstone shows, indeed, a kindly spirit towards the 
natives wherever he ale of them, which y doubtless one secret 
of his success as a traveller. He speaks of the tribes of the 
interior as a race with many good qualities, and superior in every 

t to the degraded population along the sea-coasts. That 
their civilization is of a.low order is evident from their incapacity 
to form into any permanent political system. Each chief governs 
# small collection of villages, and a chief of unusual abilities some- 
times succeeds in governing so many as almost to rise to the rank 
of a king. But it is an incoherent rope of sand, which falls to 

ieces as soon as he is gone. The people are still in the pre- 
histo ric age, when anything like political or social development 
is imperceptible; and the population shifts and changes in an 
apparently purposeless manner. Dr, Livingstone, notwithstand- 
ing this, attributes to them a higher degree of intellectual advance- 
ment than we should have expected. They have, he says,the same 
sense of right and ny igs we have ; they believe in a Supreme 
Being ; and, 


he says, “all the Africans we have met are as 
persuaded of their future existence as of their present life.” He 


adds, however, what may somewhat detract from the value of 
these assertions, that they consider themselves ible “only 
to inferior beings, not to the Supreme”; and that they have no 
belief in a resurrection, nor in any future state of rewards or 
punishments, The qualified belief in a future existence which 
remains is sages 4 explained to some extent by the reason given 
by one of the chiefs ; “we know that the dead do come and 


pear to us in but they never speak, nor tell us where 
ey are gone to.” The savage does not distinguish between the 
dream and the actual apparition, as has been frequently observed. 


A man is always apt to see the reflection of his own opinions in 
the mind of those with whom he converses; and we cannot but 
think that Dr. Livingstone has + nay sagen attributed to the 
negro a more intelligible creed than he ly holds. At any 
rate it is mixed with superstitions, some of them 
a curious repetition of European forms. Thus we find a 
belief similar one about though 
apparently acce in more faith, as a matter o every- 
ae proms. Siem? wd can have been the case in modern times in 
. Aman came to the travellers who professed to be able 
to turn himself into a lion, He sometimes went into the woods 
for a day or two, andthen returned saying that he had killed an 
antelope or buffalo. The people went out and found the game, 
which had doubtless been killed by some genuine lion, and had a 
higher opinion of the “Pondoro” in consequence. The “ Pon- 
doro” is a common character in these villages. When a lion 
sneaked round Dr. Livingstone’s party, attracted by the smell 
of meat, they naturally fancied that he was a chief in disguise, 
and remonstrated with him accordingly on his meanness. “ Are 
= not ashamed of yourself? <A pe chief truly; you are 
ike the scavenger beetle, and think of yourself only. You have 
not the heart of a chief; why don’t you kill your own beef?” 
When threats and expostulation proved useless, they told him 
that they would really be compelled to shoot him. Another 
common superstition is that of the ordeal by drinking poison. 
Many chiefs had drunk the “muave” several times, and it 
does not appear whether the doctor mixes the bowl with a 
view to the man to be tried, or whether some constitutions 
naturally reject the poison. The belief in witchcraft and in 
fetishes is of course universal, and is, says Dr. Livingstone, “a 
t barrier to the progress of civilization.” Thus, although 
it is doubtless possible to find in their creed some rudimentary 
germs of more intellectual conceptions, which may, by sanguine 
missionaries, be identified with Christian doctrines, their faith 
seems to be sufficiently grovelling. It is not, however—for 
Dahomey appears to be an exceptional case—generally bloodthirsty. 
ple seem to be singularly good-tempered and unsuspicious. 
Dr. Livingstone had no serious difficulty in passing through the 
country in any direction. He was received hospitably, except 
where slave-traders had raised native suspicions. The people 
were anxious to trade; they treated him and his men to an un- 
limited quantity of beer, to which they seem to be intensely 
addicted, and smoked pipes with him r a fashion peculiarly 
theirown. “ They take a whiff, puff out the smoke, and 
then, by a sudden inhalation, contrive to catch and swallow, as 
they say, the real essence, the very spirit of the tobacco, 
which in the ordinary way is entirely lost.” It will be curious 
if it should turn out that the despised African should have 
invented a new refinement in one of the most widely-spread 
easures of civilization. The country inhabited by these very 
t sa has many advantages; the great drawback being 
the waterfalls, which render the rivers comparatively useless. The 
soil is fertile ; it will grow tobacco, indigo, and the finest kinds of 
cotton; there are vast coal-beds, and a fine system of inland navi- 
gation. The great drawback to the climate is the tendency to 
periodic droughts; and the drawback to the civilization is, 
as we have already remarked, the internal slave-trade. 
Dr. Livingstone’s first journey up the Shire to the great Lake 
Nyassa led him through a fairly populous and well-cultivated 
country. When he returned, eighteen months afterwards, many 
slave-trading inroads had been followed by a drought. The con- 
villages and crow ple coming wi or sale, scarce 
le had fled from the slave. 
hunters, leaving their food behind them; famine had cut off so 
many that those left could not bury the dead; corpses crowded 
the river, which their friends could not bury, nor the over-gorged 
crocodiles devour. The sight and smell of dead bodies was every- 
where. Skeletons lay beside the Children dying from 
starvation were crouched beside the huts. “For scores of miles the 
entire tion of the valley was swept away” by a certain 
Mariano, a rebel to the Portuguese Government, at whom, how- 
ever, the officials took care to wink. The simplest kind of slave- 
trade is when a spare child is sold to the travelling trader; next 
comes the practice of kidnapping from different villages; then a 
tribe becomes demoralized, and attacks peaceful tribes to supply 
the ocean traders; finally, there are the armed trading parties 
which are sent out from the Po: and Arab towns, partly 
to buy ivory and partly to kidnap slaves. They generally help 
one tribe in attacking another, for the sake of the captives. This 
leads to the fearful cases of devastation of which the one just 
i owing to consequent misery and mortality, not 
more than one in five of the captured ever gets alive to Cube or 
elsewhere. It is sufficiently evident that such a must be 
fatal to any systematic improvement of the people; it must break 


November 25, 1865.] 
way put in 
spirit, he in 
mediately impounded him, not for the indecency, but for the | 
danger, of the performance. He + yong that if Mr. Baldwin 
had been drowned the English would have found fault: with the | 
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up any incipient social organization, and, besides inflicting misery | tines. If we can do pens Boge we can at least sit in the temple 
dlrectl , must hopelessly demoralize the tribes so far as its in- | of Dagon and behold while Mr. L 
fluence extends. It is kept up, according to Dr. Livingstone, by | We do not know whether Mr. Lysons isa Welshman ; his name 
the supine indifference of the Portuguese Government, who make | at least sounds English; but the whole book is full of the most 
excellent laws in Lisbon, but take no thought for their due | exploded Druidic talk, all about “ Arkite ” worship, and rubbish of 
execution. They jealously “protect” the colonists against the | that kind, which, one would have thought, could not now be brought 
intrusion of any honest trade, and leave their officials to make | forward anywhere but at an Eisteddfod. But this is not the most 
money by complicity with the slave-traders. This statement, which | curious thing about it. The true Welshman may hate and sneer 
has every appearance of authenticity, is certainly scandalous to | at the Saxon, but he never denies or forgets his existence. Mr. 
the Portuguese Government, and it is to be hoped that the | Lysons simply ignores him. From Mr. Lysons’ book one would 
publicity of Dr. Livingstone’s book, as well as his direct exertions, | hardly find out that Angle, Saxon, or Jute ever trod the 
may tend to make them as ashamed of themselves as they ought | soil of Britain. The Teutonic immigration is simply put out 
to 4 of sight, and the existing English nation is quietly identified with 
rute the jan. Mr. Lysons forgets that. most ishmen 
LYSONS’ BRITISH ANCESTORS.* would — or at least — the question, “ British 
isa kind of book to which the jaded reviewer turns with | at all. Some people seem to think that Brits 
heartfelt pleasure. The title-page, as so often luckily | Were turged into Saxons and Saxons into Normans, perhaps by 
happens, gives a foretaste of the coming feast. It is as good as @ | that Darwinian process of development against which Mr Lysons 
playbill, telling us of the comedy in store. Of all things the best | waxes exceedingly fierce. But we never came across any besides 
is a really good book from which we learn something. Next | yy, Lyaons who left out Saxons, and seemingly Normans, alto- 
to that comes a book like that of Mr. Lysons—a book : “ sag? 
. roe : gether. Except in a few sneers at “ Anglo-Saxon etymologies. 
of genuine, earnest, unmitigated nonsense. Not indeed that | \. hear nothing about them. Perhaps they are too fearful to 
be learn Mr. he | spoken of ; perhaps Mr. Lysons, to compare him with one of the 
teaches ws comownat way irom Mr. or | enemy, is like the biographer of Edward the Confessor, who, 


Dr. Guest. He adds nothing to our knowledge of the subjects on 4s : 2 
which he conceives himself to be writing, but he adds not a little | 


to our knowledge of human nature. A late member for Lambeth hat Mr. Lysons’ theocy really is we do not know. Thereiss 
described himself as a moral paradox, and Mr. Lysons may no less great deal of eae talk about Tontithites Cimmerians, and what 
Lysons’ mind is. Mr. Lysons often quotes Dr. Thurnam, as as 
one who has to do with “ Craniology ” and “ Recent Excavations ” he 4 
can fail to do. But we cannot forget that Dr. Thurnam also fills an bad Celtic of to 
important and useful office in the county of Wilts—an office which | any’ British ancestors ; aan eo Wedieee is, after all, & 

the contents of what Sir John Mamndevle calls the cousin, and we cannot cally eee him tured into aJew. "But Mx 
resting to him than its outward shape. Can Dr. Thurnam extend to bad “abd to Faith, a 
the world with a most lucid exposition of a Gloucestershire | and of St. Luke's, 
i ong too far him for a mols on te intel-| Gloucester — we honour him, notwithstanding his pluality, fo 
really beyond us; he is a phenomenon which we could not have | y book 
to exist. We fll undertan ‘mere igucnano tat | lace, pert of tn Nook. us may 
ai | When & man is in this frame of mind, he is of course hopeless. 

learning, we might even call him a learned man. He has, in one of philol 
cae at eat tthe bert modem anthony on his | most of which wll eve well as this own interpreter and wil 
often strikes us in omnivorous readers. We have in times past tinetly tells ay “is to coe that the whole foundation of the 
had our laugh at Mr. Haigh and Mr. Beale Poste; but Mr. ae English language, as we now use it, is Hebrew or Chaldee” — 


and Mr. Poste are sober and trustworthy writers compared to : rding 
Lysons. From one end to the other of Mr. Lysons’ book we yaaa. Damas to Mr. Lyscos, ‘the some word 0 CR. 


‘nol im bi 
He has sead, and he approvingly quotes, the, Science |< Jt has been the fashion of late years to give an Indo-European and 
P Le om But h hi if pproving’y @ . f th Shemitiec origin to our language; but are not the Shemitic and Japhetic 
of Language. But he himself remains in the state of the most  janguages—jrom the latter of which I contend that we derive, both from all 
blind , pn of the last century. After reading Professor Max | the evidence of ancient writers as well as the probabilities of the case— 
Miiller, he remains ages behind Bishop Percy, nay ages behind | originally one and the same? Surely the two brothers spoke the same 
Pinkerton. He quotes Professor Miiller, but what he believes in | language, and that doubtless was the C’ Hebrew, or something entirely 
is Parkhurst. As far as we can make out any meaning at all from | ©°#mate. 


his book, English is Welsh, and Welsh is Hebrew. . One can under- yer: chan takes sor 


stand a man thinking so a hundred years ago, but it issimply incom- | cousinship more readily, and see the whys and the wherefores of those 
prehensible that a man who has read the Science of Language can | deviations which were produced at Babel. As yet the compiler of this 
think so. It is, indeed, quite conceivable that a man may think the | Glossary has never seen the test applied. In Latham’s edition of Prichard’s 


arati j ; A | Eastern Origin of Celtic Languages, a most interesting and useful work, the 
Comparative doctrine weeng end way cot himesif toauower it. But Chaldee is altogether overlooked, while most etymologists have been content 


Mr. Lysons, as far as we can make out, does not think the Comparative | ¢, stop short with the Anglo-Saxon or Celto-British. Whether it may mot. 


doctrine wrong. As far as we can see, he fanciesthat he himself holds | pe carried beyond that point, the readers of this work must for 
it. He reads his Parkhurst and he reads his Max Miiller, and he | themselves. 


thinks that the two can somehow be reconciled. This is the pecu- | 7y,;. ; lossary : ived from 
liar phenomenon about Mr. Lyson’s mind, to which we have never | in b 
et come across any — It is this which makes him and his | 4, yg kee wholly incomprehensible :— 


k such a remarkable study of human nature. How aman wh 
one would think, must dow whut the Comparative doctrine is, nd The scholar will readily understand, and therefore it is only necessary to 
sa : ; . apprize the general reader, that not all of the English words in this Glossary 
who certainly does not openly reject it, can still fancy that the | 4;. represented by the Hebrew words which appear beside them—that is to 
lainest Teutonic and mance names are derived from the | gay, that not all, or by any means the majority of the words are the Hebrew 
ebrew, passes all human understanding. To try to convince Mr. of the English—though many are; but such is the similarity of these words 
Lysons would probably be a hopeless task. “ Like ourselves, | in sound and sense, that it may fairly be concluded that both have had a 
under the anathema of Mr. Matthew Arnold, morietur in peccatis , simular origin, and commenced in a similar train of thought. ‘ 
suis. But Mr. Lysons is not the less worth studying in his cha- | The Glossary contains words of all sorts, natural Teutonic, natural 
racter of mental phenomenon and unconscious joker. When Romance, and the technical inventions of the last century or so— 
we see our native tongue thus traced up to Hebrew, we are jl are alike, in Mr. Lysons’ eyes, good Hebrew. He forgets that 
tempted to ask with Pilate“AmIaJew?” But we will rather | the last class are, for philological purposes, not words at all. But 
stick to the character imposed on us by Mr. Arnold. Mr. Lysons Jet us take a few specimens, “ Appetite, Heb. nb, to entice, 
is evidently, if not a Hebrew of the Hebrews, at any rate a prose-  goduce,” “ Affect, Heb. pee, to constrain.” “ Angel, Heb. mba, to 
lyte of the gate. We, as the world has long known, are Philis-  yoyeq) declare.” “ Bitch, 3, shameful, causing shame.” “ King, 
Queen, Heb. jm>, chief ruler, president, prince, priest.’ 
* Our British Ancestors; Who and What were They? An Inquiry “ Eunuch, pyy, bound down, &c.” “ Eyes, een, Scotticé; jy, 
serving to elucidate the Traditional History of the Early Britons, by means | the eye, the fountain of light.” These are perhaps enough to 


show the sort of thing, “On two of these words he enlarges else- 
Samuel Lysons, MA, F.8.A: Oxford’ and London: J. tL & J. Parker. Where. In the name Quenington in Gloucestershire, Mr. Lysons 
1365, ‘wants to find the Chiou of the idolatrous Hebrews, up, 
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‘to the tabernacle of Moloch and the star of Remphan. 
“Doubtless an Anglo-Saxon etymologist will claim it 
having belonged to some Saxon Kénigen, overlooking or not 
tracing back to the ‘queen of heaven.’” Now what is a Saxon 
Kénigen? Mr. Lysons evidently believes that the Hwiccas of 
Gloucester talked High-Dutch, and moreover that — 4 
is High-Dutch or some of some period. On the eye Mr. 
Lysons is still richer :— 

, Oin, Ain, or Win, is “ the ” ‘In its prim. ignification it means 
“a "The the fountain of light to the and the sun as 
the fountain of light to the world. (From this etymon probably the Saxon 
and Old English eyen and Scotch een. Also “wine,” from its sparkling to 
the eyes, and causing the eyes to sparkle.) 
The peculiar joke of this is that Mr. Lysons takes the — n for 
part of the root! It would be vain to tell him of such forms as 
edge, auge, oc-ulus, or to speak of vinum, Foivoc, and venas. 

But Mr. Lysons is, after all, greatest in the etymologies of local 
names in his own county. Now a long string of places in Glou- 
cestershire have names ending in ley; Dursley, Coaley, Horsley, 
Uley, Stanley, Bisley, Crawley. As to the first syllable of some 
of these-names there may be some doubt; as to the Jey there 
is of course none. But let us put our English and all our Aryan 
aside for a moment, and admit the ibility that, sometime before 
Ceawlin, Gloucestershire was settled by Jews. Still,on any principle 
of sound etymology, the ley in all these names must be the same 
thing. Let it be x5 not or nixd to be weary, or n> a garland or 
y> the throat. Anyhow let all be the same, and then let us find 
out what Durs, vu Coa, and the rest may mean. Not so Mr. 
Lysons; he does not see that /ey is a termination, and he accounts 
for the / in different ways in each piece of etymology. U/dey, the 
whole word, is from by, a burnt-offering. Coaley is from by, a 
whole burnt-offering, from the root $s, quasi wd> the place of 
holocausts. Bisley again is *x>w3, from a place exposed to 
the solar heat. ail these then the 7 is radical, and in Uley the 
ey is radical too; but Crawley is from Np, to invoke, to cry aloud, 
which needs the preposition $ to make it to “call for,” so that 
Crawley *xbsap would be the place of calling for someting 
that is, of prayer. Lastly, the great barrow of Uleybury is locally 
called “Hetty Peglar’s tump.” Most people have fancied that 
Hetty Peglar was a woman; perhaps, as Dr. Sheen suggests, one 
Hester Peglar recorded as a local benefactress; but no— 


ay Peglar’s tump, although Dr. Thurnam gives a very suggestive 
ground for its etymon, will admit also of an Oriental derivation carrying 
with it the same ideas of planetary worship. 
nnn Heété or Hethé, is “ heat, fire, burning.” Hence the Greek aiéw, “ to 
burn,” and the Latin ether, “the sky ;” our English word “heat,” too, 
from the same source. thiopia is a land of heat, asun-burnt land. The 
Hittites, or the children of Heth, are inhabitants of a hot land. Our word 
“ heath,” an open exposed place, has the same origin (see also under Ham). 
The plant called “ heath” or heather, from its growing on the heath, and 
sandy, hot soils. “One of the titles of the sun,” says Mr. Bryant, was “ Ait 
or Aith, a term of which little notice has been taken, yet of great consequence 
with respect to etymology.” The story of Até’s being cast out of heaven by 
Jupiter, as told in Homer, bears a remarkable similarity to the Scriptural 
account of Satan’s fall. Such was the confusion in the minds of some of the 
heathens, that they knew no distinction between God and the devil. Our 
great Milton adopts Isaiah’s expression, and calls the prince of mischief 
“ Lucifer,” the light producer, the sun, the Hete Peleg, ssonnn. “the light 
distributor,” which is a literal translation of Lucifer. Moses charges it upon 
the Israelites that in following the example of the heathen they sacrificed to 
devils, and not to God. Héte, “the sun,” was doubtless a god of good as 
long as it was productive of warmth and food and light, but the moment its 
scorching rays were oppressive, it was the demon of mischief. This must 
have been the impression of the London housemaid, who, when found fault 
with by her mistress for ‘the dust in the drawing-room, declared that there 
was no dust at all, but that it was all the fault of that nasty sun, which made 
things look so dusty. Hetty Peglar’s tump has been frequently opened, and 
resented the onelt appearances of the British tumuli, human bones, those of 
oxen, boars, flint flakes, rude pottery, &c. Here, as at Rodmarton 
and elsewhere, have been found, not in the chambers or in the cromlechs, 
but in different parts of the mounds, coins and other mementoes of former 
investigators of these monuments. And the three Roman coins of the lower 
Empire found in one part of this tumulus were no more indicative of its date 
and nationality than the coin ot our Edward IV., which was also dug up 
there, 


This, we think, is enough, but there is plenty more ot the kind 
for anybody that likes it. Surely we have made out our case. 
That such stuff as this should have been written by a man who 
has read the Science of Language, is surely, as we said, an intel- 
lectual paradox as strange as Mr. Roupell’s moral one. 


GREEN’S SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


HOSE who were about Colendge in the latter part of his life 

heard him repeatedly remitting his hearers to an extensive 
work which he had in his desk, as the full exponent of all that 
was undeveloped or obscure in his oral teaching. In January, 
1821, he wrote to a friend of “my great work, to the preparation 
of which more than twenty years of my life have been devoted, 
and on which my hopes of extensive and permanent utility, of 
fame in the noblest sense of the word, mainly rest. this 
work more than a volume has been dictated by me, so as 
to exist, fit for the press.” (Letters and Recollections.) In the 
Aids to Reflection he announces it under the title of “ Assertion 
of Religion, as necessarily involving Revelation, and of Chris- 


* Spiritual Philosophy ; founded on the Teaching of the late Samuel Ta, 
Coleridge. By the late Joseph Henry Green, F RS DOL Edited, aioe 
Memoir of the Author's Life, by John Simon, F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. London 
and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1865, 


tianity as the only Revelation of Permanent and Universal 
Validity.” He describes it as “the principal labour of my 
life since manhood”; and as exhibiting all the articles of the 
Christian Faith common to all the orthodox churches, proved to 
be ideally, morally, and historically true. This opus magnum 


he was sw only to be keeping that it might receive the 
oleridge’s literary executor, was supposed to e depositary 
this treasure, and ‘to be engaged, in his philosophical retreat at 
Wi used to say that the promises of authors are no more 


minded by the than lovers’ vows. But Coleridge’s delusion 
exceeded the license allowed to ordinary writers, He did not 
engage to write, but imagined that he had actually written, 
Religious Philosophy. Nor was it till Mr. Green, about ten years 
ago, undeceived the public (in Notes and Queries, June, 18 54), 
that we ceased to expect at his hands a posthumous work of 
Coleridge which was to make an epoch, if not a revolution, in 
the philosophy of religion. We then learnt that Mr. Green never 
was in possession of any such esoteric system as that which 
was — to have been bequeathed to him. Nor did even 
material for compiling it, in the shape of unfinished ents or 
ar sketches, exist among Coleridge’s papers. The four volumes 
of Literary Remains, and the Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, 
which were published by Mr. Green, or under his authority, ex- 
hausted all that could be presented to the public of what Coleridge 
left behind him. There was indeed a MS. which had been written 
down from Coleridge’s dictation; but it contained, not religious 


philosophy, but a fanciful cosmogony. This MS. was so incomplete 
as to unintelligible in its existing shape. This rhapsody 


Mr. Green very wisely withheld from publication. Not, however, 
because it was unintelligible, for unintelligibility has not hindered 
the Timeos from being highly admired. It had a worse fault. 
It was, as Mr, Green gently puts it, “scarcely adapted for 
scientific readers, or quulgentont to the requirements of modern 
science.” Those who are best acquainted with Coleridge’s writings 
will have no difficulty in believing this. 

Of the two volumes of Spi Philosophy now published, 
therefore, Mr. Green is the sole author. The thoughts and the 
system are his own, and the title-page proclaims him, not Coleridge, 
as the author. But Mr. Green was Coleridge’s devoted displ 
his intimate associate, and almost daily companion. He had a 
unique lnowledge of Coleridge’s conceptions and purposes, and was 
the executor and trustee of his thoughts, even more than of his 


writings. Spiritual Philosophy therefore stands in some relation 
to Coleridge’s teaching, but a relation which is as difficult to 
define as of the Platonic to the actual Socrates. Socrates 


refused to leave his thoughts in written words. Coleridge never 
brought himself to treat in print more than some outlying frag- 
ments of his great system. th had to be beholden to a disciple 
for representing them to posterity. Here the parallel ends. For 
while the master Socrates has been merged in the mighty genius 
of his follower, Mr. Green must be content to be chiefly known as 
the surrogate and interpreter of Coleridge. This is a fate of which 
Mr. Green would have the last to complain. Yet, apart from 
his connection with Coleridge, Mr. Green deserves an independent 
pedestal. He was himself a man of no mean mark. His Life, 
written affectionately, but without adulation, by Mr. Simon, 


the S to St. Thomas's, is prefixed to Vol. I. of Spiritual 
Philosophy. The incidents are few and simple. But the picture 
presented of Mr. Green has a calm serenity of strength and faith 


about it upon which we gladly dwell in a world divided between 
fussiness and ennui, and from which individuality of character is 


ually disappearing. 
on : g1, and was therefore Cole- 


Joseph 7 Green was born in 1 
ridge’s junior by twenty years. e had for uncle Mr. Clive, 
whose name 1s still remembered as a distinguished surgeon. This 
determined young Green’s profession, and he became apprenticed 
at the College of Surgeons to his uncle. But he had previously 
spent the three years between his fifteenth and eighteenth in 

ermany. A German education, so common now that it confers 
no distinction, was si during the First Empire, and con- 
tributed to turn out no common man. A taste for abstract specu- 
lation was then acquired which never forsook Green during the 
distractions of an active professional career. Returning to 
England, he passed the hospitals, married, and commenced prac- 
tice in a house of his own in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Yet with the 
best p in his profession— he was already Demonstrator in 
Anatomy at St. Thomas's — his taste for philosophy asserted itself 


again, and in 1810 he made a rush to Berlin, to sit at the feet of 
Solger. It was a sudden determination occasioned by what he 
, heard of Solger from Tieck, who was then in London. Solger's 

Remains are a classical book in the history of German philosophy, 
‘and Green’s name 1s thus inscribed in the rolls of fame by the 
account which Tieck gave of him. Writing to Solger (July 26, 
1817), Tieck says: — 

I made acquaintance in London with a young man of the name of Green, 
who sought me out, and soon attached himself to me with a beautifully con- 
| fiding temper. He is penetrated with a noble eagerness for knowledge, has 
| studied German philosophy as far as his youth and his distance from us will 
| permit, and is just now at that point of development which is most interesting 
| and critical. Having been appointed a teacher of anatomy in London, he 
| had been obliged to defer his plans for going to Germany to inform himself 
| further in the history of our modern philosophy. However, what I said 
| about you, and your book, which I showed him, filled him with the most 
| eager desire to know more of you. . . I went into the country for a tour, 
return after a fortnight’s absence, found, to my surprise, that he 

started. 
‘BS 


| and on m 
had 
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sional merits, he obtained in 1 se the Professorship of Anatomy at 
the College of Surgeons, and in 1825 the Professorship of Anatomy 
at the Royal Academy. The first of these appointments brought 


— College of Sur- 
twice delivered the 
of his public career. 
With high reputation as a practical surgeon, it was as a teacher 
that he was pre-eminent. His courses at King’s College are de- 
clared by Mr. Simon, who heard them, to be models of systema- 
tized technical teaching :— 


It is impossible to overrate the influence for good which such a teacher 
must have exerted over the minds and hearts of the hundreds of young men 
who flocked to his teaching. Whilst ostensibly learning the principles of 
surgery, they were imbibing lessons of life and manners, taste, pailosophy, 
and morals; they were taught the awful Py oe of their calling ; 
they were indoctrinated with sentiments of highest honour.— Medical 
Times and Gazette, Dec. 19, 1863. 


High as Mr. Green’s reputation, professional and professorial, 
stood, it would have been confined to medical circles but for the 
accident of his acquaintance with Coleridge. The facts of this 
connection are very imperfectly given by Mr. Simon, who has to 
confess that he cannot learn either the date or circumstances of its 
commencement. But it had before 1817, as it was at 
Green’s house that Coleridge met Tieck during his English visit. 
That the pupil of Solger should have been deeply impressed by 
the wit, ach and eloquence of Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 
to have been expected. But what happened was certainly out of 
the ordinary course. The successful and rising surgeon—rising not 
only to distinction, but what is more, to estimation, in the most 
practical of all the professions—drawn in year by year more and 
more by the fascination of Coleridge’s mystical eloquence, became 
first the disciple, then the organ, of the master’s doctrines, and 
a relinquished his professional activity to compose a 

ody of philosophy out of the extemporized effusions of the 
»rophet, to become the Xenophon rather than the Plato of the 
Tengelish Socrates. Green early became an habitual visitor at 
Highgate. Even in the years when he was doing an amount of 
professional work which nothing but his mental discipline and 
method could have enabled him to accomplish and live, he spent 
with Coleridge, they two alone at their work, many hours of every 
week. In 1834 Coleridge died, and Green felt himself called to 
the task of systematizing and committing to a durable vehicle the 
doctrines of the Coleridgian Ss. In 1836 Mr. Green 
relinquished practice, gave up his Professorship at King’s College, 
and retired to Hadley, to the house known as “The Mount.” In 
this retreat he spent nearly twenty-eight years (he died in 1863) of 
solemn preparation for the work he had undertaken—the work, 
namely, of putting out the Coleridgian philosophy as a complete 
and coherent system. They were years of probation, in which he 
thought out in detail the principles of all the sciences, and acquired 
all the knowledge within his reach. Not even the most remote 
branches were neglected ; e.g. .at an early period he thought it 
convenient to increase his familarity with Greek; at sixty he 
busied himself with Hebrew; and at a still later period he 
sought some uaintance with Sanskrit. These were the 
propeedeutic studies. As he neared seventy years of age, 
with a mind as vigorous as ever, and with an eye still as 
cloudless as a child’s, he undertook the building of the monu- 
ment for which he had been so long collecting the materials. The 
result is the two volumes before us. If ever a writing was, this 


book is, the product of a life. He lived to complete, but not to 
carry it through the 9g 
were as serene as his life. 


The last moments of the philosopher 
He had taken leave of his friends, and 


thanked his servants, who were gathered grieving round him, foi 
their kindness and attention. At that moment Mr. Carter, the 
doctor, entered. Mr. Green pointed to the region of the heart, and 
said significantly, “ Congestion.” He then, with his finger on his 
wrist, noted the feeble pulses which were between him and death. 
Presently he said, “Stopped,” and died with the word on his lips. 

What we have to say of Mr. Green’s philosophy must be reserved 
for a future number. 


MR. HOGARTH’S WILL.* 


_— rights of women scarcely constitute at first sight a very 
lively theme for a romance, nor is a heroine with views about 
ights likely to attract the novel-reading public. When, in 
addition to a heroine with views about female rights, there is a 
hero with views about the representation of minorities, the position 
seems desperate. If we only had a curate with views about a lay 
diaconate or church comprehension or neologianism, the terrors 
of the situation would be complete. “I talked to him for four 
mortal hours on the subject,” says one of the people in the last 
chapter of the third volume, “ and made it plain to the meanest 
capacity that, though we wanted a representation of minorities, the 
minority in the House would faithfully represent the minority out 
of doors, and not be able to defeat the majorities, as he was con- 
vinced it would do.” A page or two further on, the heroine ex- 
presses her opinion that “the women of our century are too easily 
won, and cannot be ch with any unnece cruelty to 
lovers. I donot think that you increase the number of happy 
marri or lessen the pani fe of mercenary unions by making 
the task for a single woman to maintain herself honestly and use- 
fully such very up-hill work.” Yet the story is by no means so 
bad as it may look. In spite of the strong-minded convictions 
which alarm anybody who only goes to a novel to be amused, and 
resolutely detests being instructed, or made wiser and better, or 
anything of this kind, Mr. Hogarth’s Will is a very readable novel. 
The authoress makes a rather happy start. There is a delightful 
ingenuity in the notion of making a rich old gentleman, who has 
“come to the conclusion that the minds of men and women are 
radically the same, and believes that if the latter are trained in 
the same way as the former they will be equally capable of making 
their own way in the world,” educate two nieces on these princi- 
_ and then privately make a will, leaving them penniless. “TI 
oresee,” says the unflinching philosopher, “ that if I were to leave 
them wealthy heiresses, my p would be completely thwarted 
by Jane losing her independent character, and Alice sinking into a 
confirmed invalid, and by both being to a dead certainty picked 
up by needy spendthrifts who will waste their fortunes and break 
their hearts.” A se reer onlooker might say that, though a 
philosopher has, like his neighbours, a perfect right to leave his 
money to whom he likes, still it does not indicate a very philo- 
sophic conception of justice to bring two girls up in the e 
tion that they will have twenty thousand pounds apiece, and then 
to throw them adrift on the world with nation. Still, for a 
writer who wants to put a case to us, it is an ingenious opening. 
The philosophic testator makes his provisions “ as being the 1 best 
for my surviving relations, and I Ihelieve they will eventually 
acknowledge them to be such.” The judicious reader, experienced 
in novels with a purpose, believes so quite as firmly. There 
can be no doubt about it. As the book is written to illustrate 
the desirableness of women making their own way in the world, 
it would be very strange if the two disappointed heiresses did 
not in time acknowledge that it is a far finer thing to be left at 
one-and-twenty with nothing but brains, muscle, and education, 
than to inherit a handsome fortune. And besides, the authoress 
strengthens her case very discreetly. Not only does the heroine 
escape a fortune-hunting and grinning fop, but an heiress is 
introduced expressly to catch or 99 caught by this very fop; and 
the heiress, as is quite proper under the circumstances, is a stupid 
and objectionable young lady, with “ defects of understanding and 
temper, and what was even harder to , ave see ary 
and There is thus a sort of doub: moral., A 
sensible girl, educated on masculine principles, is better without 
money than with it. The only people who need fortunes are those 
who suffer from “defects of understanding and temper,” or, in 
| other words, are a mixture of idiot and vixen. It is perfectly right, 
| therefore, that they should fall into the hands of enterprising fope 
| We are not quite sure whether the authoress does not mean to in- 
| culcate a similar doctrine about the other sex as well. For the 
| hero—who is a very good and virtuous hero, and builds cottages fox 
| the poor, and is all for Mr. Hare’s plan of voting and — of 
| election—still is never happy until he has divested himself, which 
| he does in a particularly honourable way, of all his property, and 
| made a fresh start in life quapeanineel with a fortune. it the 
authoress really meant anything serious by this, of course we are 
brought to the genuinely philosophic doctrine that a wise man 
would choose to have no wealth and no position which he had not 
won for himself by his own energy and skill. As we have said, 
this is a philosophic view. Experience, and natural reason, and 
_ Mr. Longfellow, and Mr. Tupper, and a host of others have been 
| telling us just the same thing for ever so long, and people actuall 
| believe it in the abstract. But they never act upon the belief, 
and probably never will. 
e must, however, do the authoress the justice to say that she 
does not preach her doctrine in the ordinary solemn and trite 


* Mr. Hogarth’s Will. By Catherine Helen So Author of “ Clara 
Morrison,” &c. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley. 1865. 


| 
| 
The Saturday Review. 
The faintest suspicion of “ philosophy” attaching to a young 
. oe in our day would be very damaging. But it was not so 
=) in Green’s case. He returned at the end of 1817, after lingering 
| at various places in North Germany to renew with his wife the 
pleasant associations he had formed in his youth. In 1820, when 
i only twenty-nine, he succeeded his uncle as surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
=) Hospital, and published a Dissector’s Manual, which went through 
: two editions. As a consequence of this book, and of his profes- 
: him into connection, which soon became collision, with Sir 
Astley Cooper. In Mr. Simon’s opinion, Sir Astley was in 
the wrong, and Green proved it in a pamphlet, which was 
: never answered, and was unanswerable. Green’s lectures at the 
College are not in print, but Professor Owen recollects them, and 
can write of them that “for the first time in England the com- 
parative anatomy of the whole animal i was described and 
illustrated by such a series of enlarged and coloured diagrams as 
had never been seen before. The vast array of facts was linked 
by reference to the underlying unity, as it had been advocated by 
E Oken and Carus.” At the a Academy Mr. Green expounded 
1 to equally large audiences a different class of — the Philo- 
a sophy of Taste, the Theory of Beauty, the Patho ony of Emotion, 
1 &e. In 1830 he became Professor of Surgery at King’s College, 
then just established. In the opening address delivered by him on 
behalf of the professorial body, we find him for the first time | 
coming forward as the exponent of Coleridge’s view of the | 
“ National Clerisy.” It pointed out, both in history and in idea, ' 
the relations of the proftasion to one another, and their joint 
dependence, through their respective sciences, on the one common 
trunk and root of eee It insisted on the desirableness of 
: having the professions taught in universities, where, by the sense 
a of a common derivation and the fraternizing habits of a common 
training, the candidates of all the liberal a would be 
; repared for future reunion as a “national learned class.” In 
i 
| 
qT 
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a In fact, she can scarcely be said to preach it at all. She 
her story in a very plain, straightforward way, and we may 
draw our own moral. Only there is no more than one sort of 
moral that can possibly be drawn ; or perhaps we should say one 
set of morals, for there are several of them. First, there is the 
truth that more facilities and greater encouragement should be 
given to women who want to make their own livings. Next, that 
a woman would be all the better and happier if she did want to 
make her own living and do hard ware Thirdly, so would a 
man if he wanted to do the same. Fourthly, that some system 
of reform by which minorities could make themselves heard and 
felt is very much needed in Victoria, and in all the colonies. It 
must be admitted that this is an uncommonly handsome supply of 
solid doctrine to acquire from one book, and that book “a mere 
novel,” as rash persons sometimes call every work of fiction. The 
student of Mr. Mill’s social writings is somewhat surprised to find 
that thinker’s views reproduced in a three-volume novel which he 
has taken up for refreshment ; but still he may rejoice at the dilution 
and dissemination of the dark sayings of the wise, by whatever 
channels. Whether the young ladies and others who have not 
studied Mr. Mill’s books will be equally gratified, may perhaps be 
left doubtful. We might fancy ourselves in the midst of Mr. 
Mill’s famous essay when we find the hero declaring that, though 
‘women are supposed to be free agents, “they do not really get 
all the rights of free agents; they should be empowered to protect 
themselves; the law should support them in obtaining their 
just rights. A wife ought not to be treated as a chattel ; 

er earnings should be protected if she wishes it.” And so on. 
We fear that young ladies will bitterly resent the authoress’s 
assertion that “one of the most distressing features in British 
society is the court that is paid to any man who is believed to be 
in a position to marry ; it is most mischievous to the one sex, and 
degrading to the other.” However, this may right itself. If such 
a condemnation moves the contempt or disgust of all prudent 
mothers and judicious daughters, it will earn the most heartfelt 
approval from that highly deserving class of penniless young men 
whom the prudent mothers dread and hate, and the judicious 
daughters snub and despise. These worthy youths, at least, will 
agree with the authoress that the attentions lavished on eligible 

rtis are mischievous to the man and degrading to the woman. 
Unfortunately, life commonly presents itself to this class in far 
too serious and urgent a manner to leave them much time or incli- 
nation for the graver sort of novel, The authoress draws a 
fearfully gloomy picture of the English marriage-market. First, 
there is an immense drain of the young men of the upper and 
middle classes to India. This makes the young ladies propor- 
tionately more rapacious over those who are left. Secondly, some 
of them return with broken constitutions and irritable tempers; 
“but they still consider themselves too young to look at the 
women with whom they flirted and danced before they left the 
old country, and select some one of a different generation, who 
was perhaps a baby at that time.” This is very sad and ungrate- 
ful on the part of the old Indian; still one can scarcel: woke at 
it. But the people who stay at home ought to know better. As 
it is, “fathers and mothers see too clearly the advantages of 
an establishment to object to the disparity of years and 
the state of the liver.” And even the victim herself, regard- 
less of her doom, “fluttered into importance by presents and 
jewels and shawls, thinks herself a most fortunate woman.” After 
all, though, what else can marriageable girls do? Certainly there 
are plenty of men whom they might marry, but then in these 
cases marriage means ss and screwing, and a bad house, and 
bad clothes, and a lot of half-educated children, and all sorts of 
drawbacks to disinterested affection. Perhaps, in the end, this may 
be fully as irksome a state of things as the disordered liver and the 
defective temper, without the substantial advantages of the jewels 
and the shente. But what the authoress plainly wishes ig that 
we should all, young men and maidens, go to Australia. Without 
exactly desiring to comply with the wish, we may at all events 
say Amen to her exclamation, “ Long, long may it be before we 


_ see anything like this in the Australian colonies!” 


Though the authoress hates the idea of women selling them- 


selves for jewels and shawls, she is not at all sentimental in pes 


matters. She never leaves cash in that graceful haze whi 
authoresses generally are so fond of. The salary which her 
heroine is offered on various occasions is always stated with pre- 
cision, and shrewdly criticized. The heroine applies for a situation 
as sub-mation of a lunatic asylum. The salary is thirty pounds 
rannum. This is an illustration of the pitiful sums commanded 
by female labour, unless it is devoted to painting or novel-writing. 
inally, the heroine gets an appointment as governess and house- 
keeper combined, and her stipend of seventy pounds a year is 
considered superb. While in this situation, her sister comes 
to pay her a visit. In the ordinary domestic novel, the a 
pal | have fallen a-crying over their altered lot; or else they 
would have exchanged manifold soul-interrogatories. But here 
we are dealing with practical people. “ You are very happy here,” 
said Elsie; “honoured, and useful, and well paid.” It is evident 
that people do not get views about the rights of women for nothing. 
Perhaps the most delightful thing about a novel with views is 
the splendid success which is always made to reward the characters 
who enforce them. For instance, the virtuous hero who insists 
that a wife ought not to be treated as a chattel gets a seat in 
Parliament. He at once proves the most promising young man in 
the world. “He had mastered the details of public business with 
ease, and the principles seemed intuitive in him.” It takes most 


men half a life of labour to master the details, and even the second 
Pitt would scarcely have claimed an intuitive knowledge of the 
principles of public business. But they manage these things better 
in nov 


SUICIDE IN FRANCE.* 

T might be thought impossible to conceive a less inviting 
as a matter of literary contemplation, than that 
of self-destruction. Unavoidably as it is from time to time forced 
upon our observation, and full of moment as it must be to the 
physician, the moralist, the statistician, and the jurist, it might be 
considered a theme too intrinsically gloomy and repellent to be 
brought within the range of ordinary reading, or to be clothed 
with interest apart altogether from that of purely 
study on the one hand, or a merely morbid taste for tales of 
horror on the other. ‘The recent work of a French physician 
shows how much can be done, by the means of talent and good 
taste, to set a topic of this discouraging character in a point of 
view which far towards shutting out its darker and more 
repulsive features, and —— to us its more instructive and 
even hopeful aspect. This work, although in its method and 
scope one which could only emanate from a professional source, 
is not so encumbered by technical details as to be wearisome or 
unintelligible to the general reader; while it carries with it an air 
of authority which would certainly be wanting in the case of a 
mere compilation by a lay or unqualified hand. The scientific 
precision cf facts and observations, the subordination of the narra- 
tive to the p of instruction, together with the avoidance of 
mere rhetorical or sensational embellishments, are further points 
in which we gladly recognise the propriety of such a subject being 

left in the hands of a professional inquirer. 

In the very fact of the subject before us being so habitually 
shunned as ‘Ranght with injury to the nerves, if not likely to act 
as a dangerous stimulus upon the faculties of imitation, we see 
a reason for its being taken up in a calm and sensible spirit. Lf, 
instead of being shuddered at as a bugbear, or dismissed as a 
portent apart from all known laws or calculations of human action, 
the phenomena of self-murder can be reduced to their true place 
among the contingencies of life—if the motives that lead to 
suicide, together with the laws which they follow, can be 
approximately determined—a great step will have been gained, 
not only towards a truer pathology of self-destruction, but also 
towards a diminution of its active causes. So far, at all events, 
from a more general knowledge of the subject tending to predispose 
mankind to an imitation of these unhappy precedents, we can 
scarcely imagine a more efficient means of diverting an ordin 
mind from thoughts in that direction than a thorough study 
of a treatise like that of Dr. Brierre de Boismont. Before 
the calm, cool eye of scientific truth, as before the quiet voice of 
common sense, the morbid impuise is most likely to sink abashed, 
and the hand of self-violence to fall powerless. Effects analogous 
to this continually meet us in real life. Not long —? young 
wife, sitting alone in her house in the country, her husband away, 
and only a female servant in the house, was startled by her 
domestic rushing into the parlour in a state of frenzy, with a knife 
in her hand, declaring that she was about then and there to kill 
herself. Had the young mistress screamed, or made a rush at the 
knife, the result would in all probability have been the combined 
one of murder and suicide. sy’ she had self-control and sense 
enough to say, “ Very well, cook; but not here, if = please, on 
the new t. Go and look for some place out of the way in the 
garden.” In a moment the knife was dropped, and the horrid 
thought of throat-cutting passed away in a stare of unmitigated 
surprise. The murderous = was broken by one touch of common 
sense and matter of fact. So old Robert Burton found the gloom of 
an atrabilious temperament dispelled by the task of anatomizi 
the manifold causes, symptoms, and remedies of melancholy, A 
patient who came to Dr. Reid, confessing an uncontrollable im- 
— to put an end to his existence, was recommended to give 
iimself up to composing a work of the imagination. The idea 
took. With the growth of the work the thoughts and feelings of 
the patient were more and more engaged and diverted, till, before 
it was finished, the suicidal propensity had wholly passed from 
his mind. The writer before us mentions the case of a h 
chondriac who, under a similar impulse, entered u a 
rate researches into the various kinds of death, with the view of 
choosing that which was the most free from pain. After some 
months spent over experiments and books, he found that he had 
relinquished his primary object. The unfortunate Kotzebue, who 
fell so miserably by the hand of an assassin, felt himself, in a 
moment of despondency, on the point of committing suicide, and 
drove away the idea by writing the drama of Mi and 

. Lord Bacon is said to have sought relief from a 
sentiment of the same kind in the study of mathematics. A 
man who felt disposed to add himself to the list of three 
hundred thousand victims who, as Dr. de Boismont tells us, 
have their own lives in France since — 

innin the present century—or to the 4, whose 
has for careful detailed the 
archives of the Parguet—might derive some benefit from going 
through the —_ of classification so minutely carried out 
by the writer, before settling under which head he would wish 
himself to be finally numbered. 


6 Du Suicide et de la Folic Suicide. Par A. Brierre de Boismont. Paris: 
3005. 
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At the outset, were he a man of an inventive tempera- 


ment, or bent on singularity, he might find himself amongst a 
company, as those figures show, already too crowded and | 


merely imitative for his tastes. The first chapter of the book | 


would lead him to inquire whether the impulse in his case | 
was spontaneous or hereditary, and his family pedigree and | 
history must be hunted up at some length, Next comes a_ 
heading—In climatériques et météorologiques; and he must | 
consult his barometer and thermometer, with the aid of the budletin | 
of the Observatory, and be sure that some undue pressure upon | 
the cerebral — system is not at work. A table of com- | 
parative ages will tell him at a glance whether he has come to that | 
climacteric when life, according to the statistics of suicide, becomes | 
most insupportable. In France at large we perceive this period | 
to fall between the fortieth and fiftieth years; while in Paris we > 
are sorry to see the weariness of life—tedium vite, whether from | 
ennui, le spleen, dOvpia, or other causes enumerated by the writer— 
reach its height as early as between twenty and thirty. The 
inquirer would be reminded, by the way, of the fact that the | 
ius of France is get on finding in the same table two | 
cases of children killing themselves under nine years of age, and | 
one even under five; which he might compare with that of the | 
infant mentioned by St. Augustin in his Confessions, which threw 
itself into fatal convulsions because its nurse gave the breast to 
another suckling first. In the United States, we are told, the | 
national tendency towards going ahead manifests itself in a similar | 
——- the practice of self-destruction. There is, however, 
not much truth in the popular impression that length of years is — 
accompanied by a greater clinging to life. Our author's tables 
make it appear, on the contrary, that the rtion of suicides | 
between the years of seventy and eighty is greater than that 
between thirty and forty; while the statistical researches of M. 
Etoc-Demazy would even make it appear, in opposition to the con- 
clusions of Esquirol, that they are actually more numerous in old 
age than at any previous epoch of life. Another widely-spread | 
popular fallacy is that suicides are more frequent during the 
gloomy months of the year. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The evidence of figures has made it incontestably clear 
that such cases are absolutely the fewest in November and 
December, and most numerous in May, June, and July. The 
numbers in our author's list are, for the months first mentioned, 
298 and 276, for the last two 483 and 437, respectively. Nor is 
it the case that the dark and silent hours of the twenty-four 
are those which are singled out for deeds of this sinister 
description, since Dr. de Boismont’s indefatigable analysis makes 
it appear that 2,094 suicides take place by day against only 
658 by night. Throwing in the doubtful hours of dawn and | 
twilight, the latter figures are but raised to 1,424. The hour of | 
eight is charged with the highest number in the morning ( 26), and | 
noon with the nearest in amount (12 3» while by seven o’clock in the | 
evening the number falls to17. There is a curious drop from 110 | 
to 81 between the hours of ten and eleven in the morning, and 
as sudden and unexplained a rebound to 123 at noon. Can it be | 
that the usual Parisian breakfast hour has anything to do with | 
this puzzling intermission of the series? Observations made upon 
the influence of the moon by MM. Etoc-Demazy and Archambault 
give contradictory results; but as regards the distribution and 
configuration of soils, it is the conclusion of M. Petit that the low 
plains of the tertiary formation are those which supply the most 
numerous cases of self-murder, the primitive granitic or moun- | 
tainous districts forming more pened the lowest in the list. 

Have celibacy, marriage, wikisheed. any influence on the act of 
self-destruction? In the 4,595 instances analysed by Dr. de 
Boismont there were 1,501 single men and 579 single women, 
1,129 married men and 515 married women, 250 ‘widowers and 
211 widows, 311 remaining undetermined. Itappears thus that in 
single life the cases of women are to those of men in the proportion _ 
of 1 to 2°76; in marriage, as 1 to 2°49 ; in widowhood, as 1 to 1°32. 
The comparison of the totals of 2,080 single with that of 1,6 
married persons would, especially if the list of 461 widowers an 
widows is thrown into the former category, result in an inference 
highly favourable to the married state. It must, in addition to 
this, be borne in mind that these figures are really subordinate to 
the prior question what are the respective numbers of persons in 
the state of celibacy and marriage. Upon this essential point, it is 
to be regretted that our author's statistics fail to give us the desired 
information. A ce to our own census tables, however, 
establishes the fact that, at all events between the ages of forty 
and fifty, at which, as we have seen, the maximum of suicides 
is reached, the married outnumber the single and widowed com- 
bined in the proportion of three to one. 

From the reports of asylums for the insane, where the materials 
for authentic information upon the subject exist, we gain but a 
contradictory light upon this point. In those of Paris, for example, 
the returns of suicides among the insane comprise 69 men and 
74 women married, 10 men and 36 women widowed, and but 
51 men and 3§ women single; so that, even adding the two last 
totals together, we find a majority on the part of the married 
persons. In Bavaria, it has even hoon established by M. Mayer 
that there are more suicides among the married than the 
single. The causes of the remarkable fact that, among the insane, 
the proportion of married women who destroy themselves is in 
excess of the men, are discussed at length, and with much ability, 
by Dr. de Boismont, both from a moral and a physiological point 
of view. 

The army returns furnish further details to be relied on~ 


with certainty. The number of suicides among the French 
soldiery is startlingly large, and ever on the increase. It 
amounted in the year 1862 to 231, which in a total 
force of 372,166 men is represented by the ratio of 0°62 to 
1,000. In the English army, during the year 1860, only 26 
suicides were reported, says the author, the proportion resulting 
being precisely one half of the French standard. With 
to the increase of the practice of suicide among the ee mee at 
large, the figures of various statisticians exhibit a discrepancy 
which, the materials being tolerably accessible and definite, we can 
only ascribe to a faultiness of method. The writer in the end sets the 
whole amount of suicides in France during the year 1852 at 1 in 
13,461. In 1827 the proportion was determined by Balbi to be 
as I in 20,740, by M. Quetelet a little later as 1 in 18,000, and 
by M. Guerry in 1864 as 1 in 13,700. M. Lélut has, indeed, 
carried the proportion as high as 1 in 10,447 on an average of 
the three years 1846-8 ; while M. Legoyt, in a letter to the author, 
extends it to 1 in 9,135 on a mean estimate of the quinquenni 
period 1856-60. 

In these returns the various provinces of France figure with a v 
remarkable amount of difference from each other, though the ann 
proportion in each department retains a not less remarkable steadi- 
ness. The order in which they follow each other is that of north, east, 
centre, west, and south; the first exhibiting one suicide to 7,500 
inhabited houses, and the last but 1 to 23,601, the Isle of Corsica 
closing the list with but 1 to 52,334. These statistics would be 


| incomplete did we not bestow at least a passing glance upon the 


various modes and devices by which the victims of this terrible 
propensity are recorded to have carried their object into effect, and 
which show that this specific department, no less than the general 
subject of murder, admits a treatment of its own as a branch of 


_ the fine arts. The following table, each head of which furnishes 


the author with a succession of appropriate and often deeply 


interesting illustrations, exhibits the various modes of suicide in 


France between the years 1827-60 :— 


Hommes Femmes, 


1. Strangulation, pendaison . 14,806 12,152 2,654 
. Armes a feu Lye - 4390 45337 
Asphyxie parle charbon . 3,224 con 
. Instruments tranchants, aigus 1,522 maya 250 
. Chutes volontaires . . 1,380 518 
Poison ay 756 474 282 
Autres 228 54 


38,205 28,910 95295 
The great experience of Dr. de Boismont as the director of an 
important asylum for the insane has enabled him to accumulate a 
vast amount of valuable matter relating to the pathology and 
treatment of suicidal mania. The chapters which treat of that 


_ complex and delicate subject, if less interesting to the general reader, 


will be found of even more value for the professional student, 
characterized as they are throughout by sound rape n genuine 
feeling, and masterly common serise. The author is not a man to 
ride a hobby at that frantic pace which has made the name of mad 
doctor amongst ourselves a term of opprobrium with the public, 
nor has his constant contact with the insane left him, like some of 
our professed experts, in a state virtually to question the very exist- 
ence of a normally sane mind. We may with justice consider the 
present treatise as the crowning one of his long series of writings 
upon the Mind in relation to disease, and may endorse the jud 


_ ment of an eminent countryman of his own, Professor Caro of 


Sorbonne, that it is at once the most comprehensive and most 
exhaustive work that has been written upon the subject. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.* 


HE twelfth and final volume of this series of remarkable 

documents ranges from July, 1817, to the end of 1818, 
embracing the latter period of the occupation of France by the 
allied armies under Wellington as generalissimo. The most im- 
portant topics of the Duke’s manifold correspondence at this time 
were the settlement of the various foreign claims upon France, and 
the general financial prospects of that country; the differences 
between Spain and Portugal, and the negotiations regarding the 
Spanish American colonies; the plot against his own life which 
resulted in the overt attempt at assassination by Cantillon; 
the plans and construction of the Belgian lines of fortification 
in the interest of European tranquillity; and the detailed pre- 
parations for evacuating French soil by the forces under his 
command. As Cantillon’s attempt happily failed, the transac- 
tions of the period do not include anything which should confer 
upon this closing volume a supreme or startling interest. 
But its portrait of Wellington, drawn in the lines of his 
own correspondence, is as yy Deere truthful, and noble 
ever. From first = page, it is 
the transparent calmness orcible perspicuity of a great an 
unselfish nature, resolutely busied in carrying nh a public duty 
of which it has thoroughly mastered both principle and detai 
The letters are those of a — standing on a high pinnacle 
of ition and reputation, and requiring ect nerve and 
balence to keep him there as to place him Rog The heads of 


Memoranda 


bd Despatches, Correspondence, and 
Mar. Arthur Duke of Welingtn. Edited by his Son, the 
Wellington, K.G. Vol. London: John Murray. 1865. 
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every nation in Europe looked to the Duke of Wellin as the 
safest, wisest, and most unimpassioned mediator aallameee on 
every question relating to the establishment of the desired era of 
international peace and oe They had trusted to his firm 
and delicate hand the re-establishment of the Bourbon Government 
after Waterloo, and they now relied as implicitly on his powerful 
judgment in fixing the moment and method of lightening the 
‘pressure of foreign occupation, and leaving France to control her- 
self. Statesmen and crowned heads were equally forced to do 
honour, openly and i a to his disinterested sincerity and his 
vigorous sagacity. e left the Con of Aix-la-Chapelle a 
Field-marshal in the service of every Power that had signed the 
Quadruple Alliance, while he received the strongest approbation 
from his own wry and country. An interesting private note 
from Metternich, in December, 1818 (p. 878), marks the genuine 

t and admiration felt by the Austrian diplomatist for the 
character of Wellington, as the only trustworthy source of 
information which was to govern the policy of the Austrian 
ar Te Even the French King and his Government, whose 
hands the English General had done all in his power to strengthen 
in their critical task by advice, by mediation, by forbearance, and 
by active assistance, were not entirely ungrateful. And it is a 
satisfaction, in drawing to the close of Wellington’s military career 
abroad, to have on record a letter from one of the generals who 
had served under him, which shows how tender a feeling the Iron 
Duke could inspire in those to whom he was best known. We 
quote a note from Sir Denis Pack of the zgth of October, 1818, as 
containing not the least honourable and touching testimony to the 
character of the man to whom it was written :— 

My dear Lord Duke,—Although I could not venture to trespass on your 
Grace’s time in order to take leave at Valenciennes, still I cannot resist m 
inclination to write these few farewell lines before I embark for Englan 
and am removed from your Grace’s command. 

I believe there is scarcely an individual in the army who has had the 
honour of serving under your Grace with more good fortune than myself, for, 
with the exception of the Talavera campaign, when I was at Walcheren, I 
do not recollect to have lost by sickness or accident any one service in the 
field, from the first landing of our army in Portugal to the present moment. 

When I call to mind the confidence and delight with which I have always 
met your Grace, and reflect that in this long and eventful period I have 
never seen you discomposed, or heard a harsh expression from Fs to any 
one under your command, I am beyond all bounds impressed with feelings of 
admiration for your Grace’s character, and with deep regret for the separa- 
tion that has just taken place. I beg that your Grace will accept my best 
acknowledgments for the kind attentions that I have ever experienced from 

‘ou, and the best wishes of my heart that you may enjoy many years of 
nour and happiness. 

I have the honour to remain ever, my dear Lord Duke, your Grace’s 
faithful and most obedient servant, D. Pack. 

There is one document printed in this volume for the publica- 
tion of which, in its present company, it is difficult to see any 
overwhelming necessity—a letter from Sir Hudson Lowe to the 
officer next in command at St. Helena, directing a reprimand of 
two officers of the 66th Regiment for various acts of too close 
intimacy with Surgeon O’Meara, a person in attendance on “the 
person at Longwood.” A lengthy, roundabout, petty-minded 
outburst of spiteful martinet prudery from the unlucky gaoler of 


“ the n at Longwood ” seems fitter for the military archives 
of St. Helena than for a niche ge | the despatches of Napoleon’s 
conqueror. Perhaps it has been thought fit to place among the 


clear crystallized sentences of the Duke’s letters a typical example 
of muddy verbosity, to point the contrast between the style of 

a great man and the style of a little man. If that be not the 
editor’s reason, we should like to know a better one. 

Among the most characteristic — in Wellington’s despatches 
is the intuitive judgment with which he goes right through the 
details of his su ject gives a mere hint of them, or resolutely avoids 
detail altogether. No man of business ever knew more thoroughly 
what he was doing, or how much he meant to do; and no man 
ever kept more closely or positively to the length of tether he 
had marked out for himself. His repeated refusals to entangle 
himself in the particular questions of private foreign claims against 
France, concerning which he had undertaken to arbitrate in mass 
as between France and the other nations of Europe, are not more 
neat and curt than his memoranda on the details of a cavalry 
c , or the extensive system of fortified places to be carried out 
on the Netherlands frontier, are full and satisfactory. A few notes 
of his on the arrangements reported by Sir George Murray for the 
evacuation of France are models of clear official brevity, in which 
not the shortest word is wasted by the writer or the reader. A 
General Order “on the conduct of officers of the army in striking 
individuals with their fists, which is quite inconsistent with their 
duty and with their character as British officers,” is as haughtily 
peremptory on this point as the occasion could deserve; while in 
treating of other less undignified delinquencies its tone is that of 
studied courtesy towards a body of gentlemen. In some of his 
more private letters, in the midst of business, he can relax himself 
with an episodical touch of lighter humour; as, for instance, in 
this one to Lord Clancarty, to whom he is writing mainly on the 
inefficacy of the laws against libel in the Netherlands:— 

You may depend upon it that I will do everything in my power to get a 
medal for de Sales. The truth ihe batt le of 

is this :—there exists in England an insatiable curiosity upon every subject 
which has occasioned a mania for travelling and for writing. The battle of 
Waterloo having been fought within reach, every creature who could afford 
it travelled to view the field ; and almost every one who came who could write 
wrote an account. It is inconceivable the number of lies that were published 
and circulated in this manner by English travellers ; and other nations, seeing 
how successfully this could be done, thought it as well to adopt the same 
means of circulating their own stories. This has been done with such 


industry, that it is now quite certain that I was not present and did 
command in the battle op hm Bras, and it is very 


was present in the battle of Waterloo. It is not so easy to 


Probably the most curious test of equanimity on this subject to 

which the Duke of Wellington ever had to make up his mind was 

yet to come, when George IV. got into the habit of vouching him 

as a witness to the fact that His Majesty had led in person the 

decisive charge at Waterloo. His reported answer on such occa- 

am ae model one :—“ TI have often heard your Majesty speak of 
a re.’ 


After Cantillon’s assault upon Wellington's life in February, 1818 
the English Governmen ar a ae alarm lest it should be 
repeated, ordered the Duke immediately to quit Paris for Cam- 
brai, where it would be more easy to take precautions against a 
similar ee The Duke of Richelieu and the French Ministry 
had affected to doubt the reality of the attempt at assassination, 
because no bullet was found, and seemed indi to take ener- 

tic measures for bringing the culprit to justice. It was thought 

y Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet that the immediate inconveniences 
and hindrance in the settlement of the various negotiations 
between France and the Allies, which must have resulted from 
the removal to Cambrai of the Commander-in-Chief, might give 
the French Government a profitable lesson. Wellington’s answer 
to Lord Bathurst, stating in strong and clear his reasons 
for not obeying the order, is an irable and most characteristic 
document, for quoting the greater part of which we need make no 
apology :— 

- » « I positively deny that I am safer at Cambrai or anywhere else 
from a secret assassin than I am at Paris, and I here take the question only 
abstractedly. But I say the danger increases with the appearance of appre- 
hension of it ; and, if 1 were to quit Paris from the fear of assassination, I 
should very soon hear of plots which would afford equally reason for 
quitting Cambrai, for not going into the Netherlands on your business in that 
country, and at last for returning to England. 

There would be no doubt that my quitting Paris was from fear of assassi- 
nation. But the fact is not only true, but everybody would know it to be 
true; and I and you, if I could prevail upon people to believe that it was 
you and not I was afraid, would become the ridicule of the world, and I 
should by this very step deprive myself of the means of serving you in 
future in any capacity, The French, who would suffer most by this flight, 
would of course do their utmost to justify themselves and riticule our 
apprehensions; and there is not a Power nor a Court in Europe whose 
interests would not more or less suffer by it, and who would not with more 
or less satisfaction take that opportunity of casting a shade upon me and of 


injuring you. 
here and to the consequences of removing from Paris re I shall have 


finished my business here, that I would have hesitated to obey your order 
till you could have considered my reasons, even if circumstances had net 
changed since you issued it. 

In this view of the case I have taken nothing into consideration but my 
safety and reputation, and yours; but there are other views of it which are 
very important. I certainly feel very indifferent respecting the French 
Government and everything belonging to it, and I have interested myself in 
their concerns only for the general good and for the preservation of the 
of the world. If I were to withdraw —, from Paris, there is no 
whatever that I should give the most fatal shake to everything that is 
going forward. There would be an end to the negotiations on the private 
claims, which are going on i sey eg and to the public credit; and the 
spirit against the Allies, which can be traced to the King’s would 
become every day more exaggerated, while all respect would be lost for the 
only person who has the power to keep it within bounds, 

the other hand, it must not be supposed that the Allied Ministers here 
are very cordially united either in their objects or councils because they 
don’t break out. The truth is, that I keep them together; but if I were to 
withdraw from Paris altogether, and particularly if I were to do so in a 
manner which should shake the public respect for me, you would no longer 
see that union of councils and objects which has prevailed here since the 
Peace. In short, I have no hesitation in stating it as my opinion that, after 
assassination, the greatest public and private calamity which could hap 
would be to obey the order of the Prince Regent. Indeed, I don’t know that 
I should not prefer that the assassin should have succeeded, as, at least, I 


should have died ¥ 
There are but few here whom I ever consult upon any subject ; but 
as I have certain] much with the conduct of the French 


displeased 
Government towards me, and I thought it not improbable that you might 
take this subject into consideration, I spoke some days ago to General 
Vincent upon it, who, I am certain, wishes me well, and he agreed entirely 
in opinion with me that, whatever might be the consequences, I ought to 
remain at Paris till I should have com all that I have in hand. 


On the receipt of such a letter, the Cabinet could do nothing but 
uiesce (however reluctantly) in the quiet determination of 
England’s great servant to remain at his post till his work was 
done. Before the British troops had left French soil, the Master- 
Generalship of the Ordnance was vacated for his acceptance by the 
resignation of Lord a, The letter to Lord Liverpool 
acknowledging the offer of this office contains the key-note of the 
rinciples upon which Wellington’s political life at home was 
are ter to lated, as steadily as his military and diplomatic 
service abroad had hitherto been :— 

I don’t doubt that the party of which the present Government are the 
head will give me credit for being sincerely attached to them and to their 
interests: but I hope that, in case any circumstance should occur to remove 
them from power, they will allow me to consider myself at liberty to take 
any line I may at the time think proper. The experience w I have 
acquired during my long service abroad has convinced me that a factious 
opposition to the Government is highly injurious to the interests of the 
country ; and thinking as 1 do now I could not become a party to such an 
opposition, and I wish that this may be clearly understood by those persons 
with whom I am now about enguge #0 6 colleague in Government. 


not 

er I 

dispose of the 

ritish army as it 1s of an individual: but, although it is admitted they 

were present, the brave Belgians, or the brave Prussians, won the battle: 

and neither in histories, pamphlets, plays, nor pictures, are the British troops 

ever noticed. But I must say that our travellers began this warfare of 

lying ; and we must make up our minds to the consequences. 

| 
| 

| 

I 
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is an excellent thing, my respectable coll ; but, as | done many things in his lifetime besides rebuilding the chancel of 
far as I am concerned, no “factious opposition.” Surely, for a| Haddenham church, 

new-born Minister in the Parliamentary and party-ridden England | Against the will of this good let us balance the will pd 

of 1818, this might be talled, in Carlylese, “a strong breath of the | layman, Sir Stephen Le Scrope of Bentley, dated also in 1405, 
Veracities.” proved four years later. Two ak 
us, Of course Sir ouehen had kinsfolk to provide for out of his 
YORK WILLS.* temporal estate, while William Noion either had no kinsfolk, or 


seems to have sown his wild oats at Hexham, 
and to have come back to York prepared for more serious 
kind of work. In coger the important series of documents 
before us, he has done a good deal to check his tendency to digres- 
sion, and he has almost et got rid of his tendency to irrelevant 
quotation. At any rate we do not see the songs of Thomas Moore 
ressed into the service of the archiepiscopal registry. Mr. 
ine’s industry is boundless, and his a of getting at every 
detail of the life and genealogy of everybody is something almost 
miraculous. Probably details of this kind are what local 
reader most values. But the student who has no local interest in 
the matter feels a certain want. To him the testators are of much 
less interest than their testaments. Such an one cares very little 
for the personal history of a Lord of Masham or a Rector of 
Haddenham ; but he cares very much for the points of manners, 
of sentiment, and of lan e which the will ot a Lord of 
Masham or a Rector of Haddenham may illustrate. We think 
that, in a work of this kind, both classes should be thought of. 
We do not wish Mr. Raine to stint anything of his local lore, but 
we certainly think that a ~~ and a sprinkling of notes of a 
more strictly antiquarian kind would be decided improvements to 
the volume. 

Let us, for ins try the will of the Rector of Haddenham in 
Cambridgeshire, William Noion ; also Canon of York, Lincoln, and 
Chichester, We forgive him what, for those times, was really a 
moderate amount of Moralities, on account of his evident care both 
for his flock and for the fabric of his church. He says that he 
has done his duty towards the rectory and the chancel in his life- 
time, having spent on their repair more than six hundred marks. 
Six hundred marks is four hundred pounds; when we think of 
the relative value of money in 1405 and now, this was indeed 
doing the thing on a grand scale. Yet he leaves 2o0/. to the im- 
provement of his church in a way which deserves notice. “ Lego 
ad scamnandum dictam ecclesiam, novissimum usum, 
honesto modo, per ordinationem executorum meorum, xx li., et non 
ad alium usum.” That is to say, he leaves the money to fit w 
the church with fixed open benches, according to what he calls 
the newest fashion. Every antiquary knows that this is just 
about the time that the fashion was coming in. He makes a variety 
of other bequests to the poor of his own and of other parishes, 
to various churches, to his curates (capellani), his servants, to a 
few friends, wo Base Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Arundel, and to Pete at Cambridge. There are no bequests 
to kirsfolk, and the remains of his goods, after discharging the 
legacies, are to be — to pious uses at the discretion of his 
executors. Among the bequests we find that a hundred pair of 
blankets and a hundred pair of sheets are to be bought “ apud 
Sterisburgh,” that is at Stourbridge Fair, and distributed to the 
poor at denham, at Leighton Buzzard (his prebendal church 
as a Canon of Lincoln) “ et ain generali.” Later on in the 
will, a hundred more of each kind are to be bought and distributed 

ually in the counties of Sussex, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. 
Th of these two bequests is worth noticing, In the 
first entry he s as it were timorously, of “C paria de 
blankettes,” but in second he waxes bolder and talks openly 
of “ blankettorum.” The parish churches of Sussex are speciall 


y 
badly off for vestments, “ pane ornate in vestimentis.” The 
t 


Canon of Chichester gives the means of bringing some of them to a |. 


better state, as the Rector of Haddenham does for some of those in 
the Isle of Ely. He had silver plate, which was to be sold and the 

ice given to the poor. Of books we find not many mentioned. 

wo of them, Decretales meos, and Libellus meus vocatus Horo- 
logium Divine Sapientia, quem in vita multum dilexi, form part of the 
bequest to Archbishop Arundel. His funeral expenses are to be 
moderate. But the oddest bequest, one which naturally raises 
Mr. Raine’s astonishment as as our own, is one for a perma- 
to the butler of a late Arch- 


Item volo quod Jacobus, quondam botillarius domini mei Willelmi de 
Wittillysseye, quondam archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, quem satis noverit 
predictus magister Thomas Bernardcastell, qui moram trahit apud Maydes- 
ton, in sua ultima necessitate habeat omni septimana xij. d., pro potu cui 


solutus est, hoc anno usque festum Omnium Sanctorum, per rectorem de | 


Bromle ; et hoc vellem quod fieret ad finem vitw suz, si hoc fieri posset bono 


This strikes us as the will of a thoroughly good man. Even 
the little touch about the Horologium “quem in vita mul- 
tum dilexi” commends him to us. But there is a thoughtful 


benevolence running h the whole will. There is | 


nothing of ostentation about it. A man of his evident wealth, if he 
had been simply anxious for posthumous fame, would have left his 
money to some one t object which might have preserved his 
memory. Instead of this, his evident wih is that every person 
and place which had any sort of claim upon him should s his 
bounty in some degree. We may be sure that such a man had 
not put off all his good works till his deathbed, but that he had 

* Testamenta Eboracensia. A Selection of Wills from the Registry at 
pong Vol. III. Durham: Andrews & Co. London: Whittaker & Co. 
1005. 


thought it wrong to provide for them out of the goods of the church. 
But Sir Stephen leaves a good deal to what may pass for pious 
uses. But a marked difference may be seen in the nature of the 
bequests in the two cases. William Noion’s bequests are given 
unselfishly for the benefit of places in which he was interested. 
Sir Stephen leaves gifts to the poor, but almost wholly to such 
poor as shall attend his funeral or pray for his soul. He makes 
also man age to various houses of Friars, as well as to the 
Abbey of Easby, where he wished to be buried. Here is the lay- 
man, anxious for the good of his soul and looking on gifts to h 
men like Friars as an easy way of promoting his soul’s health. 
Noion, a secular Priest, knew the Friars er too well to let 
them come in for any share of his bounty. Sir Stephen’s wife and 
son were doubtless provided for out of his landed estate, so he only 
leaves them some small matters of plate and furniture. In his 
wife’s case he seems specially anxious for her comfort by night, 
leaving her divers beds, “lectum cum litteris meis braudatum, cum 
toto apparatu, de rubro worstede; unum lectum viridem cum toto 
apparatu; et omnia mea ferrea; et unum [counter] payn, Yd 
co-opertura unius lecti, furratum cum menevere.” Worsted in Nor- 
folk had therefore already become a thriving seat of the manu- 
facture to which it gave its name. To his son Stephen he leaves 
several things, amongst others a long sword left him by his father 
which had formerly belonged to Edward King of England. His 
daughter Elizabeth is to have three hundred pounds for her mar- 
riage, to be raised from his manors in Kent, according to a settle- 
ment (feoffamentum) already made by him. One of these manors, 
Byngbury, is to be sold by the trustees, if he does not leave per- 
sonalty enough behind him to discharge his debts and legacies, 
Sir Thomas Neville, Lord Furnivall, in 1407 makes a will which 
8 some further points of comparison with the other two. 
He leaves nothing to the poor, nothing to Friars, but he leaves 40. 
to the of York . (or its worth lead) the 
repair of the tower of Wor iory, specially ordering that it 
is to no other Wenn imply from this that Sir 
Thomas Neville wasa man of more distinctly architectural tastes than 
Sir Stephen Le Scrope. He was “founder,” thatis, of course, repre- 
sentative of the original founder, of Worksop. He therefore bequeaths 
his body to be buried there, and orders a foundation to be made in 
the Priory church for the repose of his soul. He provides, however, 
that the Vonveat shall bear the legal charges of the alienation in 
mortmain. “Ita quod Prior et Conventus preedicti faciant et 
supportent expensas pro mortificatione et appropriatione terrarum 
et tenementorum predictorum sumptibus suis propriis.” Somehow 
there is a sound about this provision, and about the former one 
that the money left for the repair of the tower shall not be applied 
to any other use, as if Sir Thomas, though officially bound to the 
monks of Worksop, had no great confidence in them, and thought 
it needful to take every precaution in any dealings with them. 
The same will contains other provisions for the disposition of 
his lands and manors, and a long string of bequests of personalty 
to all kinds of people, from the King and the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury downwards. The Archbishop again is Thomas Arund 
who had held the see of York, and who had clearly left a 
reputation behind him in his old diocese. The King —“ 
Angliw modernus,” a rather odd description — gets Sir Thomas’s 
best gold cup, and the Archbishop his second best. Ank his 
wife, has the third part of his moveable goods, “‘nomine dotis et 
propartis sus.” his Ankerett, his second wife, was widow 
of Richard Lord Talbot, and mother of the great Talbot, first 
Earl of rag tome the last bulwark of Aquitanian freedom. Sir 
Thomas’s first wife was Joan, Lady Furnivall,;whosejdaughter 
Matilda married Talbot, making Sir Thomas Neville at once 
father-in-law and step-father to Talbot, as Augustus was to 
Tiberius. Joan’s daughter Matilda was amply provided for by 
the great estates of her mother, so she gets nothing by the 
will, but Joan, the daughter of Ankerett, was to have 400i. for 
her marriage; if she should die unmarried, then his executors 
were to give it in alms and pious uses at their discretion. Here 
in we see a somewhat different spirit from that of William 
oion or of Sir Stephen Le Scrope. e Vicar of Sheffield is to 
have his best horse (optimum averium meum), but only as a 
mortuary fee > ne mortuarii mei). A lucky man called 
Geoffrey Lowther, who, according to Mr. Raine, afterwards 


ed at Agincourt, gets, besides a considerable bequest of pl 
Ton oxen, and a flock of 424 sheep (multones). Twice! docs 
| Sir Thomas’s Latin break down, as well as that of William 
Noion; as the priest stumbled at blankets, the knight is obliged 
to describe part of his bequest to G Lowther as “duos 


quartpottes argenti.” So the Bishop of Durham is to get a fold 
e. It is 
Latin failed 


cup, “cum ragged-staves,” as became the cup of a Ne 
‘at any rate a comfort to find that when Sir ‘Thomas's 

him he betook himself to plain English. These small touches are 
_ not without importance in a history of 
| These three wills, taken purely at random from the are pest 
of the book, are speci of the kind of subjects which 
| wills illustrate. Historians and antiquaries of every class have a 
_ fair chance among them of lighting at every turn on something 
| bearing on their particular pursuits. For instance, there is the 


| 
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will and inventory of Hugh Grantham of York, Mason, probably 
what we should rather an architect, and withal a considerable 
ier to boot. Windows, crossheads, oxen, and sheep are min- 
gled up in a curious way in the list of his possessions. He does 
not appear to have been employed on the Minster, though Mr. 
Raine says that he did other work for the Chapter. But he leaves 
thirty shillings to the fabric of the Minster, to which his executors 
added four pounds for the good of his soul, and another sum of ten 
shillings, it is not said with what object. But the four pounds are 
of some importance. They are to go “ presertim ad opus columpne 
borialis”; that is, doubtless, as Mr. Raine says, the north-west 
ier of the lantern, or at any rate one of the northern piers of the 
ntern. No pillar but one of the four great ones could be spoken 
of in this way. Now this in 1409-10, and Professor Willis 
(Architectural History of York, P: 47 infers from other evidence, 
seemingly knowing nothing of this, that the north-west pier of 
the lantern was begun in 1409. This is about as satisfactory a 
bit of confirmation as could well be hit upon. 

Merton men will be glad to find the will of their Warden and 
benefactor William Sever, also Warden of the chapel in Tickhill 
Castle. It is not long, but it contains divers bequests to the 
College. One more, and we have done. The will of John Percy 
of Harum, being short and curious, may be quoted at length. 
John Percy’s Latin is something like a penny-a-liner’s English. 
The penny-a-liner cannot wholly get rid of English idioms and 
constructions, but his vocabulary is dog-Latin, French, or what- 
ever it is to be called. John Percy, or his attorney, or the parson 
of the ae or whoever else wrote this precious piece of jargon, 
kept in like sort a kind of Latin framework, into which he pieced 
Xt a purely English vocabulary. Here is his last testament in 


Sep. in cemiterio eccl. Omnium Sanctorum de Helm . Lego optimum 
meum animal nomine mortuarii. Fabrice eccl. x s, se B. M. ibidem 
+5 iiij d. Johanni, filio meo, ij stottys with schorthornes. Johanni 

ebster a smal horned stott. Johanni Belby iij s. iiij d., et j vaccam with a 
whyte leske. Johanni, filio meo, j juvencam cum albo capite, j bi liga- 
tam with rosse nallys. Capella de Harum xs. Thome Peke j juvencam 
vocatam le Meg. Margarete Percy j aliam juvencam. Johanni Cownde j 
tunicam de buskyns, et j togam viridem. Johanni, filio meo, j togam 
blodiam. Meo apprenticio j wodax, ij brode axis, j brysse, j naffe, a wom- 
byll, an axilman womyll, and j thyxill. Willelmo Percy ij brod axis, j 
brysse, j thyxhill,a wod ax et iiij womyls. Residuum Johanne uxori 
mex. 


THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF A POLISH INSURRECTION.* 


P\HREE yearsago the state of Poland was a subject of universal 

interest. Its affairs were discussed in the journals of every 
country, its wrongs afforded a theme for indignant declamation to 
the orators of almost every land, and its attitude was ed 
with not unreasonable uneasiness by the statesmen of Berlin, of 
Vienna, and of St. Petersburg; while it called forth the sympathy 
of those who swayed the councils of almost every other capital of 
Europe. The public conduct of the Poles was at that time 
deserving of the highest praise. The bullet marks on the walls of 
the Sigismund Square still reminded the inhabitants of Warsaw of 
the day on which the Russians fired on an unarmed crowd ; and the 
frequent arrival of fresh regiments to swell the numbers of the 
army which lay encamped within and without their walls con- 
stantly fed the irritation which the yoke of the foreigner produced. 
But, although their hearts were hot within them, they still kept 
their indignation within bounds. A pare resistance was 

uss 


that they opposed to the efforts of the ians either to coerce or 
to patie Se them. The sorrow which weighed upon their hearts 


was expressed by the sombre garb in which they went attired, b 
the serious aspect which they wore, and by the fervour with whi 
they joined in the services of their Church, or in the prayer 
breathed by the national hymn, “‘O Lord, make thou our country 
once more free.” For nearly two years after the “ February mas- 
sacres” of 1861, Europe sympathizingly contemplated the strikin 
tacle of a nation mourning over her lost liberties and her banish 

Sileons ing to be comforted, yet amidst her grief and indignation 
maintaining so dignified and temperate an attitude that even her 
enemies were obliged to treat her with respect. But now all is 
changed. The rule of the stranger s more heavily than ever 
on Poland, her place among nations is even lower than it was then, 
and her prospects for the future are darkened by a — gloom ; 
but her sorrows no ow attract the same sympathy, CN 
no more evoke a cordial response. Europe is weary of the Polish 

uestion, and by no means inclined to reopen itsdiscussion. If the 

‘oles had succeeded in their revolt, the result would have been 
hailed with =~ by all who were not interested in their defeat ; 
but an inevitable change of feeling took place when it became 
evident that the insurrection had not been justified by anything 
like a fair prospect of success. 

But though we may condemn the revolt which has proved so 
ruinous to Poland, and blame the men who led their countrymen into 
danger, careless of the terrible consequences which must accom- 
pany failure, we should be careful to discriminate between the 
provokers of the conflict and those who suffered by it—between 
the men who scattered firebrands as recklessly as if in sport and 
those who did their best to prevent the conflagration, but eventually 
— its ape It is not an easy task oo 
judgment in cases, to rtion aright our y as 
as our blame, and, amidst af and of 


* The Private History of a Polish Insurrection. From Official and 
Unofficial Sources. By H. Sutherland Edwards, late Special Co’ 
of the “Times” in Poland. 2 vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 


opposite opinions, to win our way to the truth. In the present 
instance we are fortunate in having a guide on whose impartiality 
and judgment we may rely, When perplexed by the charges and 
countercharges brought against each other by the two great parties 
into which the Poles were divided, by the vituperation of Russia 
in which they both indulged, and the abuse with which the 
Russians returned their attacks, or when utterly confounded by 
the warring theories put forward with + to Lithuanian or 
Ruthenian nationalities, it is a relief to turn to one who speaks 
with authority on the subject. Lord Strangford has observed, 
with reference to a similar difficulty, “All we have to do is 
to turn to the masterly writings of Mr. Sutherland Edwards; 
he can lay his finger at once, and with precision, on the exact 
falsification, exaggeration, or suppression made use of by each 
party in its history or ethnology”; and the remark has a special 
2 gm to the present question. Mr. Edwards has seen much 
of all the contending parties, he has heard the history of a 
great part of the insurrection from the lips of the men who were 
actively engaged in it, and he has made an excellent use of his 
information. The volume = before us con- 
tains an account of the origi e revolt, its progress u 
to the defeat of Langlodion deserves high for ite 
clearness as well as for its conciseness. The story which it tells is 
a very sad one, but it will well repay those who take the trouble 
of studying it. 

One of the numerous false impressions to which the insur- 
rection gave rise was, that it was an aristocratic movement, got 
up by the great proprietors for their own benefit, and coldly 
regarded by the rest of the nation. Mr. Edwards shows 
that it was a movement which began from below, and 
that “the porters and cabdrivers of Warsaw were getting up 
subscriptions in furtherance of the insurrection at a time 
when the prudent landed proprietors were doing all in their 
power to stop it.” It was, he says, originated entirely by the 
extreme party, which was composed of men who for the most 
part had nothing to lose, and “the large landed proprietors did 
not, as a class, support it, even with their money (they never 
assisted it in oomal. until it had been going on for many weeks.” 
It was in its origin, he remarks, “a democratic and revolutionary 
movement,” and the first public act of those who directed it was 
“to give the peasants their holdings in freehold without the con- 
sent of the proprietors, to whom they were legally bound to pay 
rent.” It has often been stated that the decree of the Central 
National Committee to that effect was based on a resolution 
passed by the Agricultural Society; but Mr. Edwards points out 
the difference which exists between a decree giving the ts 
the land they tilled without asking av ee for it, and a reso- 
lution recommending that they should be enabled to acquire it on the 
payment, by instalments, of four-fifths of its value, and remarks that 
this difference must have seemed important to a Polish landed pro= 
prietor. The men of the aristocratic retarded the movement 
as long as it was possible for them to do so, and when the utter) 
unjustifiable conscription to which Wielopolski had recourse hi 
precipitated the outbreak, they hesitated for some time as to what 
course they should take. The enthusiasm of the mtegy my and 
of the young men of all classes, kept the insurrection alive, “but 
the general sanction and co-operation of the landowners, without 
which it could not  gor-ny' have lasted, were not secured until the 
intervention of Poland’s traditional friends (and also traditional 
betrayers) took away from the struggle that character of utter 
hopelessness which it had at first presented.” 

. Edwards is of opinion that the insurrection would weer 
have colla directly after the fall of Langiewicz if the Poli 
py in London and Paris had been told that there was no chance 
of the Western Powers going to war on behalf of their country. 
The amnesty offered by the Emperor of Russia “ three weeks after 
the defeat of Langiewicz, and five days before the presentation of 
the first set of despatches from the Governments of France, 
land, and Austria, sg in that case, have been accepted by 
the Poles, who wo have secured “an i ive 
autonomy, which there is no chance of their er fos lll 
of the i 0, in stri , felt t were 
also striking at the Powers who, through Poland, coomnel 
to be menacing Russia.” Bat, unfortunately for them, they 
were deluded into believing that the friends who said so much in 
their favour would eventually go to war for them. The leader of 
the emigration in Paris, Prince Ladislas Czartoryski, had several 
interviews on the subject with M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and the 
result was that he tel ed to Warsaw that the insurrection 
must be kept up. “The word gu’i fallait durer from mouth 
to mouth, and it was understood that, if the insurrection lasted 
long enough, France would support it by force of arms.” England 
also was believed to be on the point of taki in an armed 
intervention, for the inflammatory language e press, and the | 
— hes which members of ogg rgd delivered on 

ubli ‘orms, were supposed to prove © country was 
lend more to the Polish cause than “moral support”—a form of 
assistance which far worse useless, it merely 
the tyrant against the victim, and urged on the victim against the 
tyrant, without in the least affecting the ultimate result of the 
struggle. “Those friends of Poland,” says Mr. Edwards, “ who, 
when the Poles ask for arms, give them speeches against Russia, 
and diplomatic notes based on the Treaties of 1815, are unjust to 
both sides, and they might be ranked amo ‘oland’s worst 
enemies were it not for their undeniable ‘good intentions ’—with 
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which, as M. Klaczko well observes, ‘/e véritable enfer now existing 
in Poland is paved.’ ” 

England’s share in the transaction was not one on which we 
can look with satisfaction. Mr. Edwards observes that Lord 
Russell thought he could tell the Russian Government how to 
satisfy its Polish subjects without destroying the Russian Em- 
pire. “Give them a few things that they already had, and 
a few more that they didn’t want, and not one particle of 
what they asked for, and Lord Russell was quite sure that 
they would be contented;” but we should mention that our 
author also points out the groundlessness of one of the charges 
brought against our Government by the Poles. ge started 
an idea, he says, which was afterwards generally rg in 
Europe, “that the utter failure, and worse than failure, of 
the negotiations on behalf of Poland was attributable in a 

at measure to Lord Russell’s having prematurely declared that 
Fn land would not, under any circumstances, go to war for 
Poland.” It has frequently been surmised that the Russian 
Government was on the point of yielding to the moral pees of 
Europe, and onl pee! Ps hold out when the telegraph informed 
it of the decision to maintain og expressed by the English 
Government in the course of the July debate. ‘ The fact is,” 
says Mr. Edwards, “ Lord Russell made his declaration as to the 
pacific intentions of England at the very nick of time.” Before he 
spoke, the telegraph had acquainted him with the tenor of Prince 

ortchakoff’s reply to the proposition of the Six Points, and he 
knew that no words of his would have any effect upon the decision 
of the Russian Cabinet. If he had spoken sooner, the Russians 
might have profited by the information ; if he had remained longer 
silent, the Poles might fairly have complained that they had been 
led on to hope for what was hopeless. 

Mr. Edwards does not venture to express any decided opinion as 
to the future of Poland. As long as no attempt is made to push 
forward the Russian frontier, he says, there is little chance of the 
West of Europe quarrelling with Russia for omitting to grant the 
Poles a separate constitution. “ If, however, Russia should attempt 
in earnest to carry out a Panslavonian policy, and should begin by 
endeavouring to get possession of tern Galicia, which is 
inhabited by a Ruthenian a population, and seems to be 
regarded now by all true Russians as legitimately pais to 
Russia ; then, perhaps, the West of Europe would have something 
serious to say on the Polish question.” That question, Mr. 
Edwards considers, is by no means at an end, though “seven 
distributions and redistributions of Polish territory Lite been 
made since 1772, and there have been about as many Polish 
insurrections great and small,” of the last of which the most 
important internal effect has been to create a new middle class 
of peasant proprietors, who “ understand that they owe the free 

ssion of their farms, not to any love that the Russians feel 
or them, but simply to a determination on the part of the 
Russian Government to injure and weaken the Polish nobility.” 

The second volume of Mr. Edwards’s book contains a series of 
letters, for the most part republished from the Times, giving 
& picturesque description of the state of Galicia and the 
Volhynian frontier from the time of the defeat of Langiewicz, in 
the early spring of 1863, to that of Wysocki’s disastrous attempt 
to seize the town of Radziwillow, a sketch of the events which 
took place in Warsaw in September and October, and an account 
of the state of public feeling at St. Petersburg and Moscow during 
the winter of 1863-4. It contains a considerable amount of 
really valuable information, and it may be read with advantage by 
all who wish to form a correct judgment of the merits of the 
Polish cause, ially with to those of its upholders who, 
we are informed, have organized an entirely new National Govern- 
ment at Paris, in which the irrepressible Mieroslawski figures as 
the Minister of War. ; 


GUY DEVERELL.* 


yA bo pew to his last work Mr. Le Fanu put in a plea on 
behalf of the so-called “sensational” novel. He appealed to 
the example of Sir Walter Scott, and contended that several of 
the Waverley novels contained scenes of a highly “sensational” 
kind. What that great master of fiction did not scruple to do, 
succeeding writers might surely imitate without offending 
good taste. In noticing this argument, we pointed out that 
the “note” of sensationalism, as gathered from its most 
perfect » the London Journal, was not so much a free 
i vel of grandiloquent expression, and t at of this there 
mot trace in Sir Walter's writin However thrillin 
some of his incidents may be, he writes in a uniformly calm a 
sober tone, and never condescends to heighten the effect of his 
by tricky and meretricious word-painting. Whether 
a book or play is “sensational” or not is determined rather by 
matter ; and, taking this criterion, 
Deverell, like its ecessor, appears to us a very pure 
specimen of that school. We know = writer who iabours oe 
undisguisedly than Mr. Le Fanu to keep his reader’s nerves in a 
perpetual twitter of morbid excitement. He reminds one of a 
story-teller who cannot tell his tale without the adventitious 
aids of a darkened room, a flickering fire, and a voice sinking 
ever and anon into a sepulchral whisper. Unfortunately, he 
does not take the trouble, as most sensation-mongers do, to pro- 
vide himself with a good plot. The ingenious combinations, 


* Guy Deverell. By J.S. Le Fanu. London: Bentley. 1865. 


neat workmanship, and clever piecing which are the chief merits 
of Miss Braddon and Mr. Wilkie ollins are wholly wanting 
in Guy Deverell. The elements of a plot are discernible, but 
in so muddled and incoherent a state that all interest eva- 
rates in a sense of bewilderment and disappointment. It is 
intolerable in a novelist, after throwing dust in the reader’s eyes 
throughout the space of two volumes, to leave him at the end 
of the third as much in the fog as ever. What is clear is that 
Mr. Le Fanu makes a very nasty and repulsive incident the pivot 
of his story—namely, a love-intrigue carried on under his own 
roof by a gay chuckling baronet of middle age with the wife of 
one of his visitors, : 

The story opens with much fuss about a certain green chamber 
in Sir Jekyl Marlowe’s country-house, which was reputed to 
be haunted, and which his father had, for certain mysterious 
reasons, on his deathbed requested should be pulled down. Into 
this room Sir Jekyl insists on putting his fair guest, Lady 
Jane Lennox, the young wife of an old General with a white 
moustache and pink gnarled fingers, much to the disgust of 
his housekeeper, who, it appears, had excellent reasons for sur- 
mising that the naughty baronet had some sinister object in view. 
Among the other guests assembled at Marlowe were, wonderful 
to tell, two adventurers whom Sir Jekyl had found prowling 
about his property, and whom he strongly suspected of meditating 
an action of ejectment against him. Now, supposing a baronet to 
be conscious of being illegally in possession, and to find the rival 
claimants sneaking about the neighbourhood, he would be more 
likely, we submit, to kick them off his grounds than to ask them to 
his house, to collect evidence in support of their case at their leisure. 
But this by the way. Suffice it to say that the Green Chamber at 
once became an object of powerful interest to the elder stranger 
—a wonderful personage, with projecting eyebrows, vast black 
trousers, shining boots, and a French name. By aid of a prying 
valet, and a supernatural power of putting two and two together, 
and much jotting in a pocket-book of very wonderful shape—a 
parallelogram, with a projecting segment of a circle at one 
end—M. Varbarriére arrives at the conviction that a secret 
communication exists between the Green Chamber and Sir 
Jekyl’s py rooms, which were just 173 feet away at the 
other end of the house. The object of this sneaking in 
corners, and tape measurements, and note-book entries, is not very 
apparent, but, so far as it is lawful to fathom the occult p 
of fat sages with projecting eyebrows and patent leather boots, 
they would seem to have ulterior reference to the law proceedings 
with which Sir Jekyl was threatened. M. Varbarriére must 
have entertained a very original view of the law of evidence. 
We are not in the secrets of his “case,” but we gather, from 
the hazy and indistinct glimpse of it which is all that Mr. Le 
Fanu condescends to afford, that a great point would have been 
made. by the plaintiff's counsel of the Green Chamber and its 
secret approach. One can hardly suppose, however, that 
a British jury of average intelligence would be satisfied that, 
because a secret connected two rooms, therefore it 
must have been used years before for the purpose of abstract- 
ing a deed. Possibly, too, there might be some technical 
difficulty in making the evidence of Sir Jekyl Marlowe’s adulte: 
evidence of Sir Harry Marlowe’s felony. e cannot but thi 
that so sagacious a tactician as M. Varbarriére would have 
employed his talents for prying to more purpose if he had taken 
an opportunity—a visitor must have had many such—to rummage 
Sir Jekyl’s papers and force his tin-boxes, in one of which, after 
all, the object of his search be By the way, is it not rather 
improbable that Sir pe Marlowe should have taken such extra 
om to preserve the evidence of his fraud, when it might have 

m so easily put behind the fire? As it turns out, M. Var- 
barriére’s schemes are all thrown away; the story being brought 
to a lame and impotent conclusion by the baronet con 
everything on his deathbed, in a pleasant good-humoured way, 
Indeed, Sir Jekyl, for a shrewd man of the world, seems to have 
carried his good-humour to an almost fatuous degree ; for long 
after he knows the true character of his visitors, and that the 
fat one is Herbert Strangways, a “Scotch dog” (why gratuitously 
wound the feelings of North Britain ?) and the friend and avenger 
of a man whom he had killed in a duel, he remains on 
same easy, — terms with him as before. A clumsier 
or more slipshod plot—if plot it can be called—than that of Guy 

we have never met with, or one more teeming with in- 
cidental absurdity. We should not have thought it worth while 
to bestow even this small amount of analysis upon it if it had 
not been for the be objectionable incident which forms so promi- 
nent a part of it. his next novel we trust Mr. Le Fanu will 
provide himself with more sayoury combinations, and carefully 
eschew Divorce Court topics. 

The most diverting feature of this book consists of the glimpses 
which it affords of the manners and character of the aristocracy. 
We half suspect the author of a desire to be satirical on the 
“ governing c. ” Possibly this is his intention when he makes 
them behave so very oddly. But then it is strange that he should: 
write with an air of implicit belief that his creations are 
fair —— of the class which the resent. Now and’ 
then Mr. Le Fanu hints that he is drawing upon his own 
experience, as when he says grandly of Sir Jokyl’s cigars | 


envied, and which perhaps Jove smokes in his easy chair on 
Olympus, but which I have never smelt on earth, except when 
Sir Jekyl displayed the inestimable treasures of his cigar-case.” 


If he smoked Sir Jekyl’s cigars, he may have sat at Sir, 


that they were “those priceless ones which so many fellows . 
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Jeky. ’s table, and eaten some of “ the eight-year-old mutton” for 
which the baronet was famous, and which we hope did not prove 
tough. There he may have met some of the amusing and original 
people who figure in this novel. For instance, there is the bishop who 
wears purple sleeves, and is fond of patting his calves, and who, 
, when he converses with a lady, does so “ with a leg crossed horizon- 
tally, the ankle resting on the knee,” and in this apostolic posture 
“ murmurs well-bred Christianity”; or General Lennox, whose 
polished diction may be inferred from his remarking to his wife 
that Sir Jekyl was “a tremendous agreeable man’’; or Captain 
Drayton, that “cleverish swell” who could address a gentle- 
man thus:—“ You are of the Dilbury family of course — 
never knew a Strangways yet, I mean of course a Strangways 
such as one would be likely to meet, you know, who was not.” 
Even the dependents reflect the eccentricity of their superiors. A 
French maid who could so thoroughly master the Cockney verna- 
cular as to exclaim, on seeing a diamond necklace, “My eyes, them 
is beautiful!” must have been quite a phenomenon in her a. 
But the — of originality must be assigned to Lady Alice - 
cliffe. Conceive an old lady coming to her son-in-law’s house, and 
taking up her quarters in another lady’s dressing-room, and fur- 
ther, as the a4, we nae guardian of that lady’s honour, possess- 
ing herself of her bedroom key. A pretty quarrel ensues, in the 
course of which the elder disputant oddly enough creeps into bed, 
and continues the altercation with undiminished spirit in a hori- 
zontal position. Here are a few flowers of the two noble ladies’ 
eloquence :— 


“You're perfectly well, ma’am—and you look it. I wish I was half as 
strong: you oblige me to come all this way, this bitter night, you odious old 
woman.” 

“I see how it is—a very little more, and I'll write to General Lennox.” 

“Do, and he'll horsewhip you” . . . 

“T’ll lock your door myself when you have got to your bed.” 

“ So that, if the house takes fire, I shall be burnt to death.” 

“ Pooh! nonsense.” 

“ And if I am, they’ll _ , I hope.” 

“ Good night, Jane,” said A Alice, with a dry serenity. 

* Don’t dare, you insupportable old woman, to wish me good night,” burst 
out Lady Jane, whisking round at the threshold. 

This is Billingsgate in high life with a vengeance. 

Mr. Le Fanu’s language is as vague and gorgeous as ever. He sees 
everything, however commonplace, through a luminous mist. He 
can describe forcibly enough, but the uneasy desire to be always 
and everywhere picturesque, even when writing about the most 
ordinary and trivial occurrence, not merely destroys the light and 
shade of his work as a whole, thus defeating his special aim, but 
leads him to write a good deal of sheer nonsense. No incident 
can be of a more ordinary kind than the coming round of a 
carriage to the front door; but M. Le Fanu cannot bring a coach 
and horses out of the stableyard without investing the transaction 
with a weird singularity. “The coachman’s purple visage looked 
loweringly around; the footman, with his staff of office in his 
hand, leaning on the door-post, gazed with a peevish listlessness 
through the gateway across the road; the near horse had begun 
to hang his head, and his off companion had pawed a considerable 
hole in Lady Alice’s nattily-kept gravel enclosure.” Winding w 
a watch, again, is a very simple matter, but under M. Le Fanu’s 
manipulation it becomes a very ghostly and impressive opera- 
tion. The watch-winder “ fumbled slowly at the heavy links 
of his watch-chain, like a ghostly monk telling his beads.” 
A letter sent by the penny-post becomes “an angelic messenger 
musical with silvery wings”; and a wine-glass is poeticall 
described as a “ crystal chalice.” An attorney “lashing his oom | 
with a watch-chain ” is hardly a pleasant object to contemplate. 
M. Varbarriére’s braces, which are rather gratuitously obtruded on 
the reader’s notice, are invariably spoken of, in the high-polite 
of a fashionable tailor, as “suspenders.” When the butler 
announces dinner, it is in bland and awful tones; and when the 
ladies retire from the table, leaving the gentlemen to their wine, 
they “float away like summer clouds through the doorwa 
into the resplendent regions of candelabra and mirrors.” / 
supply of candles is “ white waxlight splendour”; and a table- 
napkin, “ snowy napery.” Mr. Le Fanu will not even allow his 
characters to have hands like other peo le, They are “ brown 
and freckled,” or “ gnarled pink,” or “ knobby or 
prolix”; and so many strange hues and colours do they 
assume, that we only wonder that he does not vary the 
shape as well, or add to the ordinary complement of 
—— Occasionally, as we have said, Mr. Le Fanu’s restless 
endeavour to be graphic degenerates into egregious nonsense. 
What meaning, for instance, is there in “ prolix fingers,” or “a 
balustrade of ringlets,” and “a stare that cut the air with a steady 
Congreve fire” ? or who ever saw anything approaching to “a 
Druidic-looking Frenchman,” with “a perpendicular cone of hair 
which waved upwards like a grey flame, and a laugh like a chime 
of cathedral bells”? The truth is that Mr. Le Fanu is far too 
ready to yield to the promptings of a brilliant but disorderly ima- 
gination. He never pauses to consider whether a metaphor or 
epithet is cere or not, but blurts it out in all its native 
crudity ; and until he learns more self-control in this respect, and 
brings his inspirations more rigorously to the test of common se 
his writings, the style of which in the main is lively and readable, 
will continue to be disfigured by blotches of bad taste and nonsense 
which he may think impressive, but which are really mere slovenly 
extravagance, 
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Gllbert Gein Esq., Guildhall, Londen. jon. 


MSS.—BRILLIANT SERMONS WANTED,.—Liberal Terms 
for really first-rate Composition —Address, with short Specimen, L. D., Union, Oxford. 


UTH DEVON COAST.—To be LET, DAWLISH 


geld an excellent Family Residence, with Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, and an 

ins, on the Ground Floor (which is very lofty), Entrance- 

wing-room, Breck fas' he Fire and ‘well- 
ive 


rooms and Dressing- rvan rooms. taircase. There is a 
capital and well-stocked I Kitehen Garden, and a Greenhouse. her 
walled Garden, of about Two Acres, well- stocked hg all i kinds of Fruit, can be taken with it 
if requi: The Pleasure Grounds are tastefully laid out ; and the potize Property forms 

a Very attractive and desirable Residence, commanding extensive Land and Sea Views, and, 
although out of the on commanding yet sheltered eminence, is on 
five minutes from the Rai eg Beer , and ten minutes ureh.—For 
particulars, apply to Tarren's Estate Offices, Dawlish, 


H YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Park, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. » EDWARD LANE, »M.D. Edin. tniv. —For 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, by the ural Agents— Air, Exercise, 
Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Premises, under De ‘Dane’ Medical Direction. 


FR BRUCKMANN’S KUNSTVERLAG, Munich, Publisher 
WM. KAULBACH’S WORKS, &c. (Goethe s Schiller Galleries, the Age of 
— Agents for the United Kingdom, 
TRAPP & IRION, 20 Cannon Street West, London, E.C. 


(CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. ae Cent, 
by Purchasing BOOKS st thie Extensive Library. 


THE MAGIC “DONKEYS. — Roars of Laughter. — These 


onderful through thelr 252 Strand, 
from Ten till Bix. sir sent post free for 14 Stamps. NCH 
Mavic Horses, very funny, post free for 14.Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 


(THE GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to Make a Galanty 


L4VERS & BARRA U D 
Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London; and at 93 Bridge Street, Manchester. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
FRABLARD & FISHER, 33 3 Southampton Street, Strand, 
CHURCH aia DOMESTIC and TTURE, Paper 


H.2. &2. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Fs Family, and 
Will find at Mowers. NICOLL he and Forigney Garments resdy for immediase Use, or 
Nicoll’s Winter O from 3 Guinens. 


Nicoll’s Winter Morning Coats H 
Nicoll’s Winter Trowsers .,........ » 1 Guineas, 
Nicoll’s Waterproof Tweed Coats.. 
Nicoll’s Winter Overcoats fur » 1 

Nicoll’s Winter Suii 14Guineas. 
Nicoll’s Winter Knickerbocker ,, .. » 1 Guinea, 
Nicoll’s Wi Hig! » 2Guip 


J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 t Str 22 Cornhill, London 10M 
H. Street, 22 Corn osley Street, 


Yo for the SEASON.—FARMBER & ROGERS 
_Tequest attention to the following exclusive Novelties, designed expressly for their 


THE SIBERIAN LAMBSKIN COAT 
THE POSHMINA CLOTH COAT, from .......ce00+ 
THE ALPINE WATERPROOF CLOAK S18, 
THE PENGUIN CLOTH SUIT. 
THE ERMINE CLOTH OPERA CLOAK and 
sod ck From 6 Guineas to 30 30 Guiness mens, Velvet and Cloth Aart. Su 
of all kinds, from 84s. to 100 Gui 
371, 173, 179 Regent cnt Street, W. 


por SHAWLS. — Large Consignments. -FARMER & 
ROGERS request attention to a magnificent Collection of CASHMERE SHAWLS just 
Presents 7), 178. 175, 17 179 Regent Street, W. 
CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre cof to form 
Two Easy Choise, a t in 


‘a Man rs, 


(CCHALET CHAIRS.— HOWARD & SONS, 26 and 27 Berners 


Street, solicit the Gentry to their new CH. Being varied in 
form, they axe indispensable Luxury to every 


CANDLES. .—Her Majesty's Government use FIELD'S 


PATENT PARAFFINE CANDLES, pe with Hexagon-shaped 
where ; but see that J. C. & J. FIELD'S n each Packet.—Upper March; Lan 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES end TRAVELLING 
ESSING BAGS, with Sil or in 
ORMOLU TBS for the BOUDO. IR, TOLL TTE WRITING 
DRIGUES’ ae TCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russia or 
morocco of the best quality, Blotting vel ‘ases, Inkstands, ides. 
mOARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT BUM “the best make, in handsome 

morocco and , also in ormolu, w: alnut, and coromandel of of new and 

ond choice Selection of elezant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


WA. suze CLOSE RANGE with an OPEN CHIMNEY.” — 


MEDAL awarded to BROWN & GREEN at the Dublin International Ex- 
Smoky Chimneys. No Close Heat or Smell. 
REDRICK THOMAS, 72 Bishopsgate Within. 


DNER DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
“SERVICE 2ES.—The newest and best Patterns always’ on view. Every Description of 
admirably Portion to choose from. 


L G00! novelty with beauty. 
Superior Taste—Low 


ALFRED B. PEARCE, 9 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
FORTY YEARS’ SUCCESS. ae Remedy has’ teak ‘found 


ffectual in 
MBIA. F moting the G 
COLUMBIA 6d. lle by C. roth of und unrivalled 


| 
| | | 
) | | nm endowed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The Grants for Churches will provide or 
i] assist in providing 36,500 Church Sittings, of which 24,000 will be free. It will be thus seen ° ¢ 
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